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6 IKTEODUCTION 

acter. They come from the lands of fact, fable, and 
fancy: hero stories, beautiful legends, biographies, 
and selections from the best loved of the writers for 
children. It is believed that none of the selections 
will present any difficulty that under the guidance 
of a sympathetic teacher cannot be overcome. 

A number of short pieces, both poetry and prose, 
may very well be utilized for committing to 
memory. 

It is the earnest hope of the Editor that this col- 
lection may meet the. approval of those teachers 
who believe in giving material to the child that will 
interest him from the pure joy of reading, thus in- 
culcating an appreciation of the true meaning and 
beauty of literature. 



DAMON AND PYTHIAS 
Charlotte M. Yongb 

In Syracuse there was so hard a ruler that the 
people made a plot to drive him out of the city. 
The plot was discovered, and the king commanded 
that the leaders should be put to death. One of 
these, named Damon, lived at some distance from 
Syracuse. He asked that before he was put to 
death he might be allowed to go home to say good- 
bye to his family, promising that he would then 
come back to die at the appointed time. 

The king did not believe that he would keep his 
word, and said: **I will not let you go unless you 
find some friend who will come and stay in your 
place. Then, if you are not back on the day set 
for execution, I ghall put your friend to death in 
your place. ' ^ The king thought to himself : * * Surely 
no one will ever take the place of a man condemned 
to death." 

. Now, Damon had a very dear friend, named 
Pythias, who at once came forward and offered to 
stay in prison while Damon was allowed to go away. 
The king was very much surprised, but he had given 
his word ; Damon was therefore permitted to leave 
for home, while Pythias was shut up in prison. 
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Many days passed, the time for the execution 
was close at hand, and Damon had not come back. 
The king, curious to see how Pythias would behave, 
now that death seemed so near, went to the prison. 

**Your friend will never return," he said to 
Pythias. 

**You are wrong," was the answer. ** Damon 
will be here if he can possibly come. But he has 
to travel by sea, and the winds have been blowing 
the wrong way for several days. However, it is 
much better that I should die than he. I have no 
wife and no children, and I love my friend so well 
that it would be easier to die for him than to live 
without him. So I am hoping and praying that he 
may be delayed until my head has fallen." 

The king went away more puzzled than ever. 

The fatal day arrived but Damon had not come. 
Pythias was brought forward and led upon the 
scaffold. **My prayers are heard," he cried. ^*I 
shall be permitted to die for my friend. But mark 
my words. Damon is faithful and true; you will 
yet have reason to know that he has done his utmost 
to be here!" 

Just at this moment a man came galloping up at 
full speed, on a horse covered with foam! It was 
Damon. In an instant he was on the scaffold, and 
had Pythias in his arms. ^*My beloved friend," he 
cried, **the gods be praised that you are safe. What 
agony have I suffered in the fear that my delay was 
putting your life in danger!" 



DAMON AND PYTHIAS \) 

There was no joy in the face of Pythias, for he 
did not care to live if his friend must die. But the 
king had heard all. At last he was forced to believe 
in the unselfish friendship of these two. His hard 
heart melted at the sight, and he set them both free, 
asking only that they would be his friends, also. 



SWEET AND LOW 

Sweet and low, sweet and low. 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go. 
Come from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Eest, rest, on mother's breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west. 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

— Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 



ECHO 
Author Unknown 

Hundreds and hundreds of yeaps ago, the people 
who lived on this beautiful earth told strange 
stories to one another, and believed curious things. 

One story which they loved to tell was about the 
beautiful nymph called Echo. 

These people thought that in all the woods and 
streams, and hills and hollows, lived fair creatures 
who shared the life of the brooks and trees. They 
called these creatures nymphs. 

These nymphs were beautiful creatures who 
loved blossoming flowers and singing brooks. The 
fairest of them all was Echo, and hers was the 
sweetest voice. 

One day Echo displeased Queen Juno. Now, you 
must know, Juno had wonderful power. She could 
change a nymph to a stone, or a fountain, or a 
breeze. And she said to Echo: 

*^You may keep your sweet voice, if you like, but 
you shall have nothing else. And you shall never 
speak first. You shall answer only when others 
speak to you." 

Poor Echo! She became thin and pale, and 
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thinner and paler, until at last Queen Juno's words 
became true. Only her voice was left. 

She wandered from place to place in the woods, 
unseen, and heard only when others spoke. 

On a quiet evening you may hear her, if you walk 
near some high rock where she loves to hide. Call 
to her and she will answer. 

*^ Where are youf you may ask. 

^^ Where are youT' she will reply. 

''Are you Echo!'' 

''Echo!" she answers. 

' ' Come to me ! " you cry. 

"Come to me!" she replies. 

"I like you," you say to her. 

"I like you," Echo repeats. 

Now a Very curious thing is true : Echo always 
answers in the same tone in which you speak to her. 
If you sing, she sings back to you. If you shout, 
she shouts to you again. If you cry, she cries, too. 
If you are cross and ill-natured, she will be cross 
and ill-natured, too. 

Two boys once went into the woods to find Echo. 
They could not hear her voice, although they called 
and called. At last one of them cried, impatiently : 
"You are a mean old cheat!" 

Quick as thought came back the cross reply: 
"You are a mean old cheat!" 

The other boy cried, quickly: "He didn't mean 
that." The same tone came back in Echo's reply: 
"He didn't mean that." 
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When the boys told their mother what had hap- 
pened, she smiled and said: ^^That happens the 
world over. Gentle words will bring forth gentle 
words, and harsh tones will be echoed by harsh 
tones/' 

"A soft answer turneth away wrath: but grievous 
words stir up anger/' 



PROVERBS 



One to-day is worth two to-morrows. 

Whatever 's begun in anger ends in shame. 

The discontented man finds no easy chair. 

Sloth makes all things difficult ; industry, easy. 

It is foolish to lg,y out money in a purchase of re- 
pentance. 

A false friend and a shadow attend only while the 
sun shines. 

When prosperity was well mounted, she let go the 
bridle, and soon came tumbling out of the saddle. 

A little neglect may breed great mischief. For 
want of a nail the shoe was lost, and for want of a 
shoe the horse was lost, and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost. 

— Benjamin Franklin. 



THE BLIND MEN AND THE ELEPHANT 
John G. Saxe 

It was six men of Indostan, 

To learning much inclined, 
"Who went to see the elephant, 

(Though all of them were blind), 
That each by observation 

Might satisfy his mind. 

The first approached the elephant 

And, happening to fall 
Against his broad and sturdy side, 

At once began to bawl: 
*^Why, bless me! but the elephant 

Is very like a wall!'^ 

The second, feeling of the tusk. 
Cried: **Ho! what have we here 

So very round and smooth and sharp! 
To me, 'tis very clear. 

This wonder of an elephant 
Is very like a spear f 

The third approached the animal 
And, happening to take 

13 
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The squirming trunk within his hands, 

Thus boldly up he spake : 
^*I see,'' quoth he, *'the elephant 

Is very like a snake!" 

The fourth reached out his eager hand 
And felt about the knee : 




^^What most this wondrous beast is like 

Is very plain," quoth he: 
** 'Tis clear enough the elephant 

Is very like a tree!" 

The fifth who chanced to touch the ear, 

Said: *'E'en the blindest man 
Can tell what this resembles most — 
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Deny the fact who can : 
This marvel of an elephant 
Is very like a fan!'* 

The sixth no sooner had begun 

About the beast to grope 
Than, seizing on the swinging tail 

That fell within his scope, 
*^I see,*' quoth he, *Hhe elephant 

Is very like a rope!'' 

And so these men of Indostan 

Disputed loud and long, 
Each in his own opinion 

Exceeding stiff and strong ; 
Though each was partly in the right, 

And all were in the wrong. 



There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us, 
That it ill behooves any of us 
To talk about the rest of us. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson. 



HOW THE GREEKS TOOK TROY 
Adapted 

Now Paris, son to Priam, King of Troy, had car- 
ried away to his father's city, Helen, wife to 
Menelaus King of Sparta, the fairest woman in all 
Grece. Whereupon the chiefs of the Greeks banded 
themselves together to avenge the wrong done to 
Menelaus. Having gathered a mighty fleet at 
Aulis, they sailed across the ^gean Sea and laid 
siege to Troy. But the Trojans, issuiug forth on 
the plain before their city, gave battle to their 
enemies and fought for their city so bravely that 
for ten years the Greeks fought against it in vain. 

So, when fighting could not win the city, the 
Greeks saw that they must gain their end in some 
other way. And taking counsel with Ulysses, the 
wisest of them all, they devised a cunning plan. 
They built a huge wooden horse and spread about 
a report that it was an offering to the goddess 
Minerva for their safe return. In its hollow sides 
they hid the bravest of their warriors and, breaking 
up their camp and launching their ships, they sailed 
away as if returning home. Not far off lay the 
island of Tenedos and hiding there the Greeks 
waited to see what would happen. v 
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Meanwhile the Trojans, rejoicing that their long 
troubles were at an end, went forth in crowds 
from the city gates to see their enemies' camp, and 
wondered much to behold the wooden horse. Now, 
whilst they were doubting as to what they should 
do with this, there appeared among them a certain 




Greek named Sinon, left behind for that very pur- 
pose. His hands were bound and he was be- 
smeared with blood and filth. With bitter cries he 
lamented his fate and prayed for pity. *^For," 
said he, '*the Greeks chose me as a victim to sacri- 
fice to the gods for their safe return. But I escaped 
out of their hands and hid myself all night in the 
grass. And now my countrymen are sailed away 
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and never again shall I see my fatherland and the 
children whom I love/^ 

Then the Trojans bade him be of good cheer and 
to tell them what this very large horse might mean. 
And Sinon, as the wise Ulysses had instructed him, 
answered how that the horse was a peace-oflFering 
to Minerva, and how the Greeks had made it thns 
large, so that the Trojans conld not drag it through 
their gates and bring a blessing upon the city. 

Thereupon the Trojans cried with one voice that 
the sacred offering to Minerva must be drawn within 
the city walls. So they made a great opening in 
Ijhe walls, and put rollers under the monster and 
fastened ropes about it, and with hymns and danc- 
ing they drew it into the heart of the city. 

But now, when night drew on and darkness fell 
upon the sleeping Troy, the Grecian fleet stole 
silently back to the familiar landing place. Sud- 
denly the signal flame shot forth and Sinon un- 
barred the wooden horse. Ulysses and his fellow 
chieftains glided out into the silent streets. The 
guards slain, the gates were thrown open, the city 
was presently in flames, and Troy, that had de- 
fended herself for ten years against the powers of 
her enemies, fell in a single night before their 
cunning. 



EUMPELSTILTSKIN 
Dinah Maria Mulock Craik 

There was once a miller who was very poor, but 
he had a beautiful daughter. Now, it happened that 
he came to speak to the king, and, to give himself 
importance, he said to him, ^^I have a daughter who 
can spin straw into gold/' 

The king said to the miller, **That is a talent that 
pleases me well; if she be as skillful as you say, 
bring her tomorrow to the palace, and I will put her 
to the proof. '^ 

When the maiden was brought to him, he led her 
to a room full of straw, gave her a wheel and spindle, 
and said, **Now set to work, and if by the morrow 
this straw be not spun into gold, you shall die." Ho 
locked thfe door, and left the maiden alone. 

The poor girl sat down, very unhappy. She could 
not for her life think what she was to do, for she 
knew not — ^how could she! — ^the way to spin straw 
into gold; and her distress increased so much that 
at last she began to weep. All at once the door 
opened, and a funny little man entered and said, 
*'Good evening, my pretty miller's daughter; why 
are you weeping so bitterly!" 

19 
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^^Ah!'' answered the maiden, ^'I must spin straw 
into gold, and I do not know how to do it/^ 

The little man said, **What will you give me if I 
do it for you?'^ 

**My neckerchief,^' Said the maiden. 

He took the kerchief, sat down before the wheel, 
and grind, grind, grind — ^three times did he grind — 
and the spindle was full ; then he put another thread 
on, and grind, grind, grind, the second was full. So 
he spun on till morning, when all the straw was 
spun, and all the spindles were full of gold. 

The king came at sunrise, and was greatly as- 
tonished and overjoyed at the sight; but it only 
made his heart the more greedy for gold. He put 
the miller's daughter into another much larger 
room, full of straw, and ordered her to spin it all in 
one night, if life were dear to her. The poor help- 
less maiden began to weep, when once more the 
door flew open, the little man appeared, and said, 
*^What will you give me if I spin this straw into 
goldr' 

**My ring from my finger,'' answered the maiden. 

The little man took the ring, began to turn the 
wheel, and, by the morning, all the straw was spun 
into shining gold. 

The king was highly delighted when he saw it, 
but was not yet satisfied with the quantity of gold ; 
so he put the damsel into a still larger room full 
of straw, and said, **Spin this during the night, and 
if you do it you shall be my wife." **For," he 
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thought, *4£ she is only a miller's daughter, I shall 
never find a richer wife in the whole world/' 

As soon as the damsel was alone the little man 
came the third time and said, **"What will you give 
me if I again spin all this straw for youf 

**1 have nothing more to give you,'' answered 
the girl. 

**Then promise, if you become queen, to give me 
your first child." 

** Who knows how that may be, or how things may 
turn out between now and then?" thought the girl, 
but she could see no way to help herself; so she 
promised the little man what he desired, and he 
spun all the straw into gold. 

When the king came in the morning and saw that 
his orders had been obeyed, he married the maiden, 
and the miller's beautiful daughter became a queen. 
After a year had passed, she brought a lovely baby 
into the world, but quite forgot all about the little 
man, until one day he walked suddenly into her 
chamber, and said, **Give me what you promised 
me." The queen was frightened, and offered the 
dwarf all the riches of the kingdom if he would 
only leave her her child; but he answered, **No; 
something living is dearer to me than all the treas- 
ures of the world." 

Then the queen began to grieve and to weep so 
bitterly, that the little man took pity upon her, and 
said, **I will give you three days ; if in that time you 
can find out my name, you shall keep the child." 
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All night long the queen thought over every name 
she had ever heard, and sent messengers through 
the kingdom, to inquire what names were usually 
given to people in that country. When, next day, 
the little man came again, she began with Caspar, 
Melchior, Balthazar, and repeated, each after each, 
all the names she knew or heard of ; but at each one 
the little man said, **That is not my name/' 

The second day she again sent round about in all 
directions, to ask how the people were called, and 
repeated to the little man the strangest names she 
could hear of or imagine; to each he answered al- 
ways, **That is not my name/' 

The third day one of the messengers returned 
and said, **I have not been able to find a single new 
name; but as I came over a high mountain by a 
wood, where the fox and the hare bid each other 
good-night, I saw a little house, and before the house 
was burning a little fire, and round the fire danced 
a very funny little man, who hopped upon one leg, 
and cried out: 

Today I brew, tomorrow I bake. 
Next day the queen's child I shall take; 
How glad I am that nobody knows 
My name is Ruiripelstiltskin ! 

You may guess how joyful the queen was at hear- 
ing this ; and when, soon after, the little man entered 
and said, ^* Queen, what is my name?" she asked 
him, mischievously, **Is your name Albert!" 
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*^Is your name Carlf 

''No.'' 

*^Are you not sometimes called Rumpelstiltskinf 

**A witch has told you that — a witch has told 
.you!*' shrieked the^poor little man, and stamped so 
furiously with his right foot that it sank into the 
earth up to the hip; then he seized his left foot 
with both hands with such violence that he tore 
himself right in two. 



THE WIND 



Who has seen the windf 

Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 

.The wind is passing through. 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I ; - 
But when the trees bow down their heads. 

The wind is passing by. 

— Christina Rossetti. 



THE CHILD AND THE PINE TREE 
Ethel Abthington Fielden 

Many, many years ago, there was in a distant 
land, a great kingdom which was governed by a 
powerful ruler who was so constantly waging war 
with other nations that he was very seldom in his 
own country. 

This king had a very beautiful wife who was shy 
and timid and almost afraid of her stern husband. 
He loved her dearly in his rough manner, but he 
never thought that she might be lonely at home 
alone while he was far away fighting in distant 
lands. 

Once, when he returned after a great victory, he 
found that during his long absence his gentle wife 
had quietly passed away and that a dear baby girl 
was his own little daughter. The king grieved for 
his wife, but after a short time went abroad to other 
countries, fighting always and seeming to forget all 
about his little baby at home. 

Years passed by, and the king did not return. 
The baby grew to be a gentle child, whose face al- 
ways wore an expression of sadness, for she had 
never known either father or mother, never had a 
playmate of her own age in all her life, and had 
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always lived alone in the cold stone castle which 
crowned a high hill surrounded by forests. 

These forests were the delight of the child, for 
she knew and loved the first little spring violet 
which bloomed in the edges of the grim old woods. 
During the long summer days she really lived among 
the trees, until the golden-rod and sumac came to 
tell her that summer was nearly gone and that win- 
ter would soon come and shut her up, a prisoner in 
the gray old castle again. 

Of all the trees of the forest the child loved one 
little Pine tree best. I believe it was because it grew 
in such a delightful spot, with soft green moss all 
covering the ground underneath it, and because it 
overlooked the distant ocean, where occasionally a 
great ship with white sails would go by. 

The Pine tree and the child often talked together, 
and she, curling up in the moss at the foot of the 
Pine, would put her arms around its trunk and tell it 
of her dreams and .fancies. And the Pine would 
whisper back stories of its own life ; how on the cold, 
cold winter nights when the ground was all white 
with snow and the whole world was still, the clear 
stars came out and twinkled in the dark sky and told 
the little Pine stories of other places and the things 
they saw as they shone down into the different parts 
of the world. 

So, as time went on, the child and the Pine tree 
became more and more fond of each other. The 
birds fed out of the child's hand, and the frisky little 
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squirrels often played about her without the slight- 
est fear. 

Due evening, at the close of a hot summer day, 
the child came into the forest, intending to stay only 
a few moments to bid the trees and flowers ** good- 
night/^ She had never been in the forest at that 
time before, and everything seemed strange. She 
had not gone far, however, when she heard a voice 
in the breeze saying to her, **I am the Spirit of the 
Pine tree ; come, little playmate, to the gathering of 
the flowers and leaves and grass. ^' The child fol- 
lowed as if she were in a dream. 

When she reached the Pine tree, there was the 
most wonderful sight she had ever dreamed of. 
Gathered around the little tree were fairies, elves, 
and flower-spirits. They were all having such a 
merry time that for a moment she stood, unseen, 
watching them. 

While she was standing thus, a tiny fairy in a 
gown of violet petals saw her, and at once all the 
merry party came and took her to a beautiful 
little throne under the Pine tree and bade her sit 
upon it. Then suddenly a hush fell upon them 
all, and the Spirit of the Pine was heard saying, 
**This child shall evermore be queen of the trees 
and flowers. She shall never be lonesome again, 
for fairies, elves, and sprites shall always be ready 
to do her slightest bidding. Her every wish shall 
be granted, and the trees of the forest shall always 
be her dearest friends.*' 
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When the Voice had finished speaking, all the 
fairies danced around the child and crowned her 
with a crown of violets, and put into her hand a 
golden sceptre with a tiny glittering star on the end. 
And after this the child was never lonely again. 



BEAUTY 



Beautiful faces are those that wear — 
It matters little if dark or fair — 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 

Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, brave, and true. 
Moment by moment the long day through. 

Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly errands to and fro — 
Down humblest ways, if God wills it so. 



A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
Clement C. Moore 

^Twas the night before Christmas, when all through 

the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse. 
The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 
In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds, 
While visions of sugarplums danced through their 

heads ; 
And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap. 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter's nap — 
When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprung from my bed to see what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew like a flash, 
Tore open the shutters, and threw up the sash ; 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a luster of midday to objects below ; 
When, what to my wondering eyes should appear. 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer. 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 
More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 
And he whistled, and shouted and called them by 

name : 
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*'Now, Dasher! now Dancer! now, Prancer and 

Vixen! 
On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Donder and Blitzen ! — 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall, 
Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all!'* 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the sky, 
So, up to the housetop the coursers they flew. 
With a sleigh full of toys — and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then, in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
As I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound ; 
He was dressed all in fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and 

soot: 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he looked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
His eyes, how they twinkled! his dimples, how 

merry ! 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cherry; 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow. 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth. 
And the smoke, it encircled his head like a wreath. 
He had a broad face, and a little round belly 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly. 
He was chubby and plump — a right jolly old elf ; 
And I laughed when I saw him, in spite of myself. 
A wink of his eye, and a twist of his head, 
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Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his work, 

And filled all the stockings : then turned with a jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle. 

And away they all flew like the down of a thistle. 

But I heard him exclaim, ere they drove out of sight, 

** Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good night. '^ 



THE WIND AND THE SUN 

^sop 

A dispute once arose between the North Wind 
and the Sun as to which was the stronger of the 
two. Seeing a traveler on his way, they agreed 
to try which could the sooner get his cloak off him. 
The North Wind began, and sent a furious blast, 
which, at the onset, nearly tore the cloak from its 
fastenings; but the traveler, seizing the garment 
with a firm grip, held it round his body so tightly 
that the Wind spent his remaining force in vain. 
The Sun, dispelling the clouds that had gathered, 
then darted his most sultry beams on the traveler's 
head. Growing faint with the heat, the man flung 
off his cloak and ran for protection to the nearest 
shade. 

Moral : Kindness effects more than severity. 



EOBIN HOOD AND HIS MEERY MEN 

THE HOME OF ROBIN HOOD 

Long, long ago, it was said that England was so 
covered with woods, that a squirrel could hop from 
tree to tree from the Severn to the Humber River. 

It must have been very different from the 
country we travel through now. But still there 
were roads that ran from north to south and from 
east to west, for the use of those who wished to 
leave their- homes, and at certain times of the year 
these roads were filled with people. 

Pilgrims going to some holy shrine passed along, 
merchants taking their wares to Court, Abbots and 
Bishops riding by on horses to bear their part in the 
King's Council, and, more frequently still, a solitary 
Knight, seeking adventures. 

Besides the broad roads there were small tracks 
and little green paths, and these led to clumps of 
low huts, where dwelt the peasants, charcoal- 
burners, and ploughmen, and here and there some 
larger clearing than usual told that the house of a 
farmer was near. 

Now and then as you passed through the forest 
you might ride by a splendid abbey, and catch a 
glimpse of monks in long black or white gowns, fish- 
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ing in the streams and rivers that abound in this 
part of England, or casting nets in the fish ponds 
which were in the midst of the abbey gardens. Or 
yon might chance to see a castle and high battle- 
ments, circled by strong walls, and protected by a 
moat full of water. 

This was the sort of England into which the 
famous Robin Hood was born. We do not know 
anything about him, who he was, or where he lived, 
or what evil deed he had done to make the King very 
angry at him. For he was an outlaw, and the King 
had said that any man might kill him. 

But, outlaw or not, the poor people loved him 
and looked on him as their friend, and many a stout 
fellow came to join him, and led a merry life in the 
forest, with moss and fern for bed, and for meat 
the King's deer, which it was death to slay. 

Peasants of all sorts, tillers of the land, yeomen, 
and, as some say, Knights, went on their ways freely, 
for Robin did not rob them; but lordly churchmen 
A^th money-bags well filled, or proud Bishops with 
their richly dressed followers, trembled as they drew 
near to Sherwood Forest — ^who was to know whether 
behind every tree there did not lurk Robin Hood or 
some of his men? 

LITTLE JOHN 

One day Robin was walking alone in the wood, and 
reached a river which was crossed by a very narrow 
bridge, over which one man only could pass. In the 
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middle stood a stranger, and Eobin bade him go 
over. *^I am no man of yours/' was all the answer 




HOW ROBIN MET LITTLE JOHN 

Robin got, and in anger he drew his bow and fitted 
an arrow to it. 
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*' Would you shoot a man who has no arms but a 
staff f asked the stranger in scorn; and with shame 
Robin laid down his bow, and unbuckled an oaken 
stick at his side. **We will fight till one of us falls 
into the water, '^ he said. And fight they did, till the 
stranger planted a blow so well that Robin rolled 
over into the river. 

**You are a brave soul,'^ said he, when he had 
waded to land, and he blew a blast with his horn 
which brought fifty good fellows, clad in green, to 
the little bridge. 

**Have you fallen into the river that your clothes 
are wetT^ asked one. Robin made answer, **No, 
but this stranger, fighting on the bridge, got the 
better of me, and tumbled me into the stream.^' 

At this the foresters seized the stranger, and 
would have ducked him had not their leader bade 
them stop, and begged the stranger to stay with 
them and make one of themselves. **Here is my 
hand,^^ replied the stranger, **and my heart with it. 
My name, if you would know it, is John Little. '* 

* * That must be changed, ^ ^ cried Will Scarlett ; * * we 
will call a feast, and henceforth, because he is full 
seven feet tall and round the waist at least an ell, 
he shall be called Little John.'* 

And thus it was done ; but at the feast Little John, 
who always liked to know exactly what work he had 
to do, put some questions to Robin Hood. ** Before 
I join hands with you, tell me first what sort of life 
is this you lead? How am I to know whose goods I 
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shall take, and whose I shall leave ? Whom I shall 
beat, and whom I shall not beatf ^' 

And Robin answered: "Look that yon harm not 
any tiller of the ground, nor any yeoman of the 
greenwood, — ^no, nor any Knight nor Squire, unless 
you have heard him ill spoken of. But if rich and 
proud Abbots or Knights come your way, see that 
you rob them, and mark that you always hold in your 
mind the High Sheriff of Nottingham/' 

This being settled, Robin Hood declared Little 
John to be second in command to himself among 
the brotherhood of the forest, and the new outlaw 
never forgot to **hold in his mind'' the High Sheriff 
of Nottingham, who was the bitterest enemy the 
foresters had. 

In many ways life in the forest was dull in the 
winter, and often the days passed slowly; but in 
summer, when the leaves were green, and flowers 
and ferns covered all the woodland, Robin Hood 
and his men would come out of their warm resting 
places, like the rabbits and the squirrels, and would 
play too. Races they ran to stretch their legs, or 
leaping matches were arranged, or they would shoot 
at a mark. Anything was pleasant when the grass 
was soft once more under their feet. 

"Who can kill a deer five hundred paces offf 
So said Robin to his men in the bright May 
time ; and they went into the wood and tried their 
skill, and in the end it was Little John who shot 
the deer, to the great joy of Robin Hood. 
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^*I would ride my horse a hundred miles to find 
one who could match with thee,'' he said to Little 
John; and Will Scarlett, who was perhaps rather 
jealous of this mighty deed, answered with a laugh, 
*' There lives a friar in Fountains Abbey who would 
beat both him and you/' 

Now Robin Hood did not like to be told that any 
man could shoot better than himself or his foresters, 
so he said that he would neither eat nor drink 
till he had seen that friar. Leaving his men 
where they were, he put on a coat of mail and a 
steel cap, took his shield and sword, slung his bow 
over his shoulder, and filled his quiver with arrows. 
Thus armed, he set forth to Fountains Abbey. 

By the side of the river a friar was walking, 
armed like Robin, but without a bow. At this sight 
Robin jumped from his horse, which he tied to a 
thorn, and called to the friar to carry him over the 
water or it would cost him his life. 

The friar said nothing, but lifted Robin on his 
broad back and marched into the river. Not a word 
was spoken till they reached the other side, when 
Robin leaped lightly down, and was going on his 
way when the friar stopped him. **Not so fast, my 
fine fellow," said he. **It is my turn now, and you 
shall take me across the river, or woe will betide 
you." 

So Robin carried him, and when they had reached 
the side from which they had started, he set down 
the friar and jumped for the second time on his 
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back, and demanded to be taken across again. 
The friar strode into the stream with his burden, 
but as soon as they got to the middle he bent his 
head and Robin fell into the water. **Now yon can 
sink or swim as yon like,*' said the friar, as he 
stood and laughed. 

Robin Hood swam to a bush of golden broom, and 
pulled himself out of the water, and while the friar 
was scrambling out Robin fitted an arrow to liis 
bow and let fly at him. But the friar quickly held 
up his shield, and the arrow fell harmless. 

** Shoot on, my fine fellow, shoot on all day if you 
like,'^ shouted the friar, and Robin shot till his 
arrows were gone, but always missed his mark. 
Then they took their swords, and at four of the 
afternoon they were still fighting. 

By this time Robin ^s strength was giving out, and 
he felt he could not fight much more. **A boon, a 
boon!'^ cried he. **Let me but blow three blasts on 
my horn, and I will thank you on my bended knees 
for it.'' 

The friar told him to blow as many blasts as he 
liked, and in an instant the forest echoed with his 
horn. It was but a few minutes before **half a hun- 
dred yeomen were racing over the lea.'' The friar 
stared when he saw them. Then, turning to Robin, 
he begged that he might also be allowed to give three 
whistles. These whistles were followed by the noise 
of a great crashing through the trees as fifty great 
dogs bounded towards him. 
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'* Here's a dog for each of your men,'' said the 
friar, ' ' and I myself for you. ' ' But the dogs did not 
listen to his words, for two of them rushed at Robin, 
and tore his mantle of Lincoln green from off his 
back. His men were too busy defending themselves 
to take heed of their master's plight, for every 
arrow shot at a dog was caught and held in the crea- 
ture 's mouth. 

Robin's men were not used to fight with dogs, and 
felt they were getting beaten. At last Little John 
bade the friar call off his dogs, and as he did not do 
so at once he let fly some arrows, which this time left 
half a dozen dead on the ground. 

*^Hold, hold, my good fellow," said the friar, *Hill 
your master and I can come to a bargain." When 
the bargain was made, this was how it ran. That the 
friar was to leave Fountains Abbey and join Robin 
Hood, and that he should be paid a golden coin every 
Sunday throughout the year, besides a change of 
clothes on each holy day. 

This Friar had kept Fountains Dale 

Seven long years or more, 
There was neither Knight, nor Lord, nor Earl 

Could make him yield before. 

But now, under the name of Friar Tuck, he became 
one of the most famous members of Robin Hood's 
men. 
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THE KING VISITS BOBIN HOOD 

Now the King had no mind that Eobin Hood 
should do as he liked, and called his Knights to 
follow him to Nottingham, where they would lay 
plans how best to take him prisoner. Here they 
heard sad tales of Robin's misdoings, and how of 
the many herds of A^ld deer that had once roamed 
the forest, in some places scarce one remained. This 
was the work of Robin Hood and his merry men, on 
whom the King swore vengeance with a great oath. 

**I would I had this Robin Hood in my hands,'' 
cried he, **and an end should soon be put to his 
doings.'' So spake the King; but an old Knight, 
full of days and wisdom, answered him and warned 
him that the task of taking Robin Hood would be 
a hard one, and best let alone. 

The King, who had seen the vanity of his hot 
words the moment that he had uttered them, lis- 
tened to the old man, and resolved to await his time, 
and that perhaps some day Robin would fall into his 
power. 

All the time that he dwelt in Nottingham, the King 
could hear nothing of Robin, who seemed to have 
vanished into the earth with his merry men, though 
one by one the deer were vanishing too I 

At last one day a forester came to the King, and 
told him that if he would see Robin he must come 
with him and take five of his best Knights. The 
King eagerly sprang up to do his bidding, and the 
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six men, clad in monk^s clothes, mounted their horses 
and rode down to the Abbey, the King wear- 
ing an Abbot's broad hat over his crown, and 
singing as he passed through the greenwood. 

Suddenly at the turn of a path Robin and his 
archers appeared before them. 

**By your leave, Sir Abbot,'' said Robin, seizing 
the King's bridle, **you will stay a while with us. 
Know that we are yeomen, who live upon the King's 
deer, and other food have we none. Now you have 
abbeys and churches, and gold in plenty; therefore 
give us some of it, in the name of holy charity." 

**I have no more than forty pounds with me," 
answered the King, *'but sorry I am it is not a hun- 
dred, for you should have had it all." 

So Robin took the forty pounds, and gave half to 
his men, and then told the King he might go on his 
way. *'I thank you," said the King, *'but I would 
have you know that our King has bid me bear you 
his seal, and pray you to come to Nottingham. 

At this message Robin bent his knee. 

I love no man in all the world 
So well as I do my King ; 

he cried, **and, Sir Abbot, for thy tidings, which fill 
my heart with joy, today thou shalt dine with me, 
for love of my King." Then he led the King into 
an open place, and Robin took a horn and blew it 
loud, and at its blast seven score of young men came 
speedily to do his will. 
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"They are quicker to do his bidding than my men 
are to do mine,'^ said the King to himself. 

Speedily the foresters set out the dinner, deer 
meat and white bread, and good red wine, and Robin 
and Little John served the King. *^Make good 
cheer, '^ said Robin, "and then you shall see what 
sort of life we lead, that so you may tell our King/' 

When he had finished eating, the archers took 
their bows, and hung rose-garlands up with a 
string, and every man was to shoot through the 
garland. If he failed, he should have a blow on 
the head from Robin. 

Good bowmen as they were, few managed to stand 
the test. Little John and Will Scarlett, and Much, 
all shot wide of the mark, and at length no one was 
left in but Robin himself and Gilbert of the Wide 
Hand. Then Robin fired his last bolt, and it fell 
three fingers from the garland. " Master, '^ said 
Gilbert, "you have lost; stand forth and take your 
punishment. '^ 

"I will take it,'' answered Robin, "but. Sir Ab-* 
bot, I pray you that I may suffer it at your hands." 

The King hesitated. "It was not fitting," he 
said, "to hit such a stout yeoman," but Robin bade 
him strike; so he turned up his sleeve, and gave 
Robin such a blow on the head that he rolled upon 
the ground. 

"There is strength in your arm," said Robin. 
"Come, shoot a match with me." And the King 
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took up a bow, and in so doing he thrust his hat back 
and Eobin saw his crown. 

**My lord the King of England, now I know you 
well,'' cried he, and he fell on his knees and all the 
outlaws with him. ** Mercy I ask, my lord the King, 
for my men and me.'' 

** Mercy I grant," then said the King, *^and there- 
fore I came hither, to bid you and your men leave 
the greenwood and dwell in my Court with me." 

* * So shall it be, ' ' answered Eobin. * * I and my men 
will come to your Court, and see how your service 
pleases us." 

ROBIN AT COURT 

"Have you any green cloth," asked the King, 
*Hhat you could sell to me?" and Eobin brought 
out thirty yards and more, and clad the King and 
his men in coats of Lincoln green. "Now we will 
all ride to Nottingham," said he, and they went 
merrily, shooting by the way. 

The people of Nottingham saw them coming, and 
trembled as they watched the dark mass of Lincoln 
green drawing near over the fields. "I fear lest our 
King be slain," whispered one to another, "and if 
Eobin Hood gets into the town there is not one of 
us whose life is safe." Then every man, woman, 
and child made ready to fly. 

The King laughed out when he saw their fright, 
and called them back. Eight glad were they to hear 
his voice, and they feasted and made merry. A few 
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days later the King returned to London, and Robin 
dwelt in his Court for twelve months. By that time 
he had spent a hundred pounds, for he gave largely 
to the Knights and Squires he met, and great re- 
nown he had for his generosity. 

But his men, who had been born under the shadow 
of the forest, could not live amid streets and houses. 
One by one they slipped away, till only Little John 
and Will Scarlett were left. Then Robin himself 
grew homesick, and at the sight of some young men 
shooting, he thought upon the time when he was 
accounted the best archer in all England, and went 
straightway to the King and begged for leave to go 
on a pilgrimage to Bemisdale. 

"I may not refuse you,'' answered the King; 
* * seven nights you may be gone and no more. ' ' And 
Robin thanked him, and that evening set out for the 
greenwood. 

It was early morning when he reached it at last, 
and listened joyfully to the notes of singing birds, 
great and small. 

**It seems long since I was here,'' he said to him- 
self. **It would give me great joy if I could bring 
down a deer once more;" and he shot a great deer, 
and blew his horn, and all the outlaws of the forest 
came flocking round him. '^Welcome," they said, 
**our dear master, back to the greenwood tree," and 
they threw off their caps and fell on their knees 
before him in delight at his return. 
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THE DEATH OF ROBIN HOOD 

For two and twenty years Robin Hood dwelt in 
Sherwood Forest after he had run away from 
Court, and nothing that the King could say would 
take him back again. At the end of that time he 
fell ill; he neither ate nor drank, and had no care 
for the things he loved. **I must go to merry Kirk- 
ley,^' said he, **and have my blood lef 

But Will Scarlett, who heard his words, said, 
**Not by my leave, nor without a hundred bowmen 
at your back. For there abides an evil man, who 
is sure to quarrel with you, and you will need us 
greatly. '' 

**If you are afraid, Will Scarlett, you may stay 
at home, for me,'' said Robin, **and in truth no 
man will I take with me, save Little John only, to 
carry my bow. ' ' 

**Bear your bow yourself, master, and I will bear 
mine, and we will shoot for a penny as we ride.'' 

**Very well, let it be so," said Robin, and they 
went on merrily enough till they came to some wo- 
men weeping sorely near a stream. 

*^What is the matter, good wives?" said Robin 
Hood. 

"We weep for Robin Hood and his dear body, 
which today must let blood," was their answer. 

'*Pray why do you weep for me?" asked Robin; 
"the Prioress is the daughter of my aunt, and my 
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cousin, and well I know she would not do me harm 
for all the world/' And he passed on, with Little 
John at his side. 

Soon they reached the Priory, where they were 
let in by the Prioress herself, who bade them wel- 
come heartily, and not the less because Robin 
handed her twenty pounds in gold as payment for 
his stay, and told her if he cost her more she was 
to let him know of it. 

Then she began to bleed him, and for long Robin 
said nothing, giving her credit for kindness and for 
knowing her art, but at length so much blood came 
from him that he suspected treason. 

He tried to open the door, for she had left him 
alone in the room, but it was locked fast, and while 
the blood was still flowing he could not escape from 
the casement. So he lay down for many hours, and 
none came near him, and at length the blood 
stopped. 

Slowly Robin uprose and staggered to the lattice- 
window, and blew three times on his horn ; but the 
blast was so low, and so little like what Robin was 
wont to give, that Little John, who was watching 
for some sound, felt that his master must be near 
death. 

At this thought he started to his feet, and ran 
swiftly to the Priory. He broke the locks of all 
the doors that stood between him and Robin Hood, 
and soon entered the chamber where his master lay, 
white, with nearly all his blood gone from him. 
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**I beg something of you, dear master/' cried Little 
John. 

*^And what is that/' said Eobin Hood, ** which 
Little John begs of mef And Little John answered, 
**It is to burn fair Kirkl^y Hall, and all the nun- 
nery." 

But Eobin Hood, in spite of the wrong that had 
been done him, would not listen to Little John's cry 
for revenge. **I never hurt a woman in all my 
life," he said, ^*nor a man that was in her com- 
pany. But now I am going to die, that know I well ; 
so give me my bow and a broad arrow, and where- 
soever it falls there shall my grave be digged. Lay 
a green sod under my head and another at my feet, 
and put beside me my bow, which ever made sweetest 
music to my ears, and s6e that green and gravel 
make my grave. And, Little John, take care that I 
have length enough and breadth enough to lie in." 
So he loosed his last arrow from the string and 
then died, and where the arrow fell Eobin was 
buried. 



I am not bound to win, but I am bound to be true ; 
I am not bound to succeed, but I am bound to live up 
to what light I have. I must stand with anybody 
that stands right ; stand with him while he is right, 
and part with him when he goes wrong. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 



THE JUMBLIES 
Edwabd Lear 

They went to sea in a sieve, they did; 

In a sieve they went to sea ; 
In spite of all their friends could say, 
On a winter's morn, on a stormy day, 

In a sieve they went to sea. 
Far and few, far and few. 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live: 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue 

And they went to sea in a sieve. 

They sailed away in a sieve, they did. 

In a sieve they sailed so fast. 
With only a beautiful pea-green veil 
Tied with a ribbon, by way of a sail. 

To a small tobacco-pipe mast. 
And everyone said who saw them go, 

**0h! won't they be soon upset, you know? 
For the sky is dark, and the voyage is long; 
And, happen what may, it's extremely wrong 

In a sieve to sail so fast." 

They sailed to the Western Sea, they did, — 
To a land all covered with trees ; 
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And they bought an owl, and a useful cart, 
And a pound of rice, and a cranberry-tart, 

And a hive of silvery bees; 
And they bought a pig, and some green jackdaws, 
And a lovely monkey with lollipop paws, 
And forty bottles of ring-bo-ree. 

And no end of Stilton cheese. 

And in twenty years they all came back, — 

In twenty years or more; 
And everyone said, **How tall theyVe grown! 
For theyVe been to the Lakes, and the Torrible 
Zone, 

And the hills of the Chankly Bore/' 
And they drank their health, and gave them a feast 
Of dumplings made of beautiful yeast; 
And everyone said, **If we only live. 
We, too, will go to sea in a sieve. 

To the hills of the Chankly Bore/' 
Far and few, far and few, 

Are the lands where the Jumblies live : 
Their heads are green, and their hands are blue 

And they went to sea in a sieve. 



Lost — somewhere between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond minutes ; 
no reward is offered for they are gone forever. 

— Horace Mann. 



THE AEGONAUTS 
John Waugh 

Now, when the building of the ship Argo was 
finished, the fifty heroes came to look npon her, and 
joy filled their hearts, * ^Surely,'' said they, **this 
is the greatest ship that ever sailed the sea/' 

So eager were they to make trial of the long oars 
that some, leaping on the shoulders of their com- 
rades, climbed over the sides and drew the rest in 
after them. Orpheus, upon the mighty shoulders of 
Jason, the leader of the trip, seized hold of the arm 
of the blue-eyed goddess, the figure-head of the 
ship, and, as he climbed on board, her whisper 
reached his ear. ** Orpheus, sing me something. '' 
This was the song: 

How sweet upon the surge to ride, 

And leap from wave to wave. 
While oars flash fast above the tide 

And lordly tempests rave. 
How sweet it is across the main, 

In wonder-land to roam, 
To win rich treasure, endless fame, 

And earn a welcome home. 
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Then the good ship Argo stirred in all her tim- 
bers, and longing for the restless sea came upon her 
and she rushed headlong into the sea tUl the lips of 
the goddess tasted the salt sea spray. 

Many a day they sailed through laughing seas 
and ever they spoke together of the glory of the 
Golden Fleece which they hoped to bring home from 
far-off Colchis. 

When they were come to the land of Colchis, King 
^etes sent for them to come to his palace. Beside 
him was seated his daughter, the beautiful witch 
maiden, Medea. She looked upon the Greeks and 
upon Jason, fairest and noblest of them all, and her 
spirit leaped forth to meet his. And knowing what 
lay before them she thought, ** surely it were an evil 
thing that men so bold and handsome should 
perish. '^ 

When Jason demanded the Golden Fleece, the 
rage of the King rushed up like a whirlwind, but he 
only said, ** Choose ye now him who is boldest among 
you and let him perform the labors I shall set.'' 

That night Medea stole from the palace to warn 
the hero of the toils and dangers that awaited him — 
to tame a span of brazen-footed, fire-breathing bulls, 
with them to plough four acres of unbroken land in 
the fields of Ares, to sow the ground with serpents' 
teeth, to slay its crop of warriors, to cross a river, 
and climb a lofty wall, to snatch the Fleece from a 
tree round which lay coiled the sleepless dragon. 
**How can these things be done and that before the 
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setting of another sun!^/ she said. But Jason only 
sang the song of Chiron : 

No river so deep but an arm may swim, * 
No wall so steep but a foot may climb, 
No dragon so dread but a sword may slay, 
No fiend so fierce but your charms may stay. 

Medea, seeing that he knew not fear, gave him a 
magic ointment which should give him the strength 
of seven men and protect him from fire and steel. 

All the people assembled at sunrise in the field 
of Ares. When the fire-breathing bulls saw Jason 
standing in the middle of the field, fury shot from 
their eyes. Fierce was their rush and the multi- 
tude waited breathless to see what the end would be. 
As the bulls came on with lowered heads, and tails 
in air, Jason leaped nimbly to one side, and the 
monsters shot past him with bellowings that shook 
the earth. They turned and Jason prepared for the 
leap. As they passed a second time, he grasped 
the nearest by the horn and lightly jumped upon its 
back. The bull, unused to the burden, sank fright- 
ened to the ground. Jason patted its neck, caressing 
it, and gladly it shared the yoke with its fellow. 

When the ground was ploughed and sown with the 
teeth of the serpent, a thousand warriors sprang 
full-armed from the brown earth. Then King 
jEetes greatly rejoiced, but Medea, trembling at the 
sight, laid a spell upon them that they might not 
know friend from foe. 
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One among them came forth and Jason advanced 
to meet him, walking with a limp. His enemy 
laughed aloud, but Jason with a mighty bound 
sprang upon the shoulders of his enemy and bore 
him helmetless to the ground. The hero .quickly 
replaced the fallen helmet with his own, giving a 
golden helmet for a brazen. The other rose and 
fled back among his companions who, thinking it was 
Jason come among them, fell upon and slew him. 
Then they strove with each other for the golden 
helmet until all were slain but one who, wounded 
unto death, rose up from the fight and shouting 
** Victory^' sank upon knee and elbow never to rise 
again. 

The rest of the task was quickly finished, for 
Medea by her spells cast a deep sleep upon the 
dragon. So the Golden Fleece was won and brought 
once more to lolchos with a prize still more pre- 
cious, for Jason bore home with him Medea, the 
beautiful witch maiden, who became his bride and 
ruled with him, let us hope, many happy years. 



Cheer up f 'tis no use to be glum, boys — 
Tis written since fighting begun 

That sometimes we fight and we conquer. 
And sometimes we fight and we run. 

— William Makepeace Thackeray. 



PICCOLA 

In a small, thatched cottage in Italy lived a little 
girl whose name was Piccola. She was an only child, 
and her father and mother loved her very dearly. 
But they were so poor that they could give her but 
few pleasures. The glad Christmas time was near, 
and in Italy, as in other countries, it is above all 
other days the children's festival. They are filled 
with wonder about the good St. Nicholas. They talk 
of his coming, and plan how they will lie awake to 
hear the prancing reindeer on the roof. And per- 
haps—who knows — ^they may catch a glimpse of the 
jolly old man himself, with his red cheeks and white 
beard and long fur coat. What joy it would be to 
see him filling the stockings from the pack of toys 
upon his back ! 

To little Piccola it was a very happy time. She 
never doubted for a moment that something beau- 
tiful must happen to every child on Christmas Day. 
She talked and sang, and made the house ring with 
her joy and delight. She had been told that Santa 
Claus remembers all good children, and every night 
at bed time she would ask: **Have I been a help 
to you today, mother? Have I been good enough to 
please St. Nicholas?'^ 

**Yes, dear child,'' her mother could always an- 
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swer, *^but we are so poor, I fear St. Nicholas will 
not remember us/' 

**0h, yes, he will,'' the trusting child never failed 
to reply. **The kind saint, you know, loves all good 
children and remembers them." 

To her father and mother it was a time of sad- 
ness, for they were far too poor to buy presents for 
their little daughter. The thought of her disap- 
pointment on Christmas morning was almost more 
than they could bear. But what could they do? It 
was often hard for them to provide enough food 
and fuel to keep from suffering. Their house was 
old, and the winds beat the rain and snow through 
its many cracks and crevices. 

The much longed-for Christmas eve came at last, 
and with it a storm of snow and wind. The poor 
child was sadly troubled because she had no stock- 
ings to hang by the chinmey. Perhaps St. Nicholas 
would come and not find a place to put his present. 
In a moment, however, she remembered her wooden 
shoes, and placing them in front of the fireplace, she 
pattered away to bed, happy and hopeful in the be- 
lief that her shoes would not be empty in the morn- 
ing. 

Piccola slept soundly, and awoke sure that a gift 
had been left for her during the night. With a 
bound she was out of bed and across the room at the 
chimney. She looked into her shoes and found — 
what do you think? Strange as it may seem, in one 
of them was a tiny swallow, wet and shivering with 
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cold. With a shout of delight she ran to her parents, 
holding out her treasure. *'0h, look! look!'^ she 
cried. *^See what the kind saint has brought mel^^ 
Never was there a more delighted child than little 
Piccola. She jumped and sang and clapped her 
hands. 

Poor little brown bird ! His wing had been hurt, 
and he could not fly. The night before he had found 
his way down th3 chimney and had crawled into the 
tiny shoe that stood upon the hearth. 

The little swallow was not in the least afraid of 
Piccola. He took crumbs from her hand and reached 
up with his bill to drink the water that she held 
out on her finger. All day she petted and fed her 
new, playmate, and the bird seemed to love her in 
return. 

And not in all the land of Italy, that joyous 
Christmas Day, could have been found a happier 
child than sweet, helpful little Piccola. 



A little neglect may breed great mischief. For 
want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost; and for want of a horse the 
rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the 
enemy; all for want of a little care about a horse- 
shoe nail. — Benjamin Franklin. 



ULYSSES 
A Geeek Tale 

Homer, the poet, told many stories about the 
great men in Greece. Here is one about Ulysses, the 
wisest of all the Greeks who fought against Troy. 

Ulysses, in the course of his long voyage by sea 
from Troy to his home, had to pass the island where 
the Sirens lived. Now these Sirens sang so sweetly 
that men who heard them could think of nothing 
else, and had no desire but to get nearer and nearer 
the sweet music. As they listened, they forgot 
friends and home and children. They could neither 
eat nor work nor think nor speak. They could do 
nothing but listen till they died. And all the island 
of the Sirens was covered with the bones of men 
who had been brought to their death by these songs. 

Ulysses had not feared to meet giants on land 
and mighty storms at sea, yet he knew better than 
to expose himself to the power of this wonderful 
music. Yet, longing to hear it, he hit upon a plan. 
As his ship drew near to the island, he told his men 
of their danger. He said that, to save them, he 
would stop their ears with soft wax. Then they 
must tie him to the mast and on no account untie 
him until they were out of sight of the island. 

As the ship drew near the island, the Sirens be- 
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gan to sing such sweet music as Ulysses had never 
heard. Yet the ship went on her way. Never had 
the Sirens seen such a thing happen. They made 
their songs even sweeter than before, till Ulysses, 
no longer able to resist, ordered the ship to be put 
about. But the man at the helm could not hear. 
Eager to make his orders obeyed, Ulysses struggled 




with all his might to free himself from the cords 
which bound him. But he was helpless, and the 
sailors, remembering his commands, looked the 
other way. 

It was not till the ship had passed far beyond the 
Sirens^ isle that the sailors unbound their leader. 
So Ulysses, alone of mortals, heard the Sirens' song 
and escaped. 



rOETUNE AND THE BEGGAR 

IVAK KlELOFF 

One day a ragged beggar was creeping along from 
house to house. He carried an old purse in his 
hand, and was asking at every door for a few cents 
to buy something to eat. As he was grumbling at 
his lot, he kept wondering why it was that folks who 
had so much money were never satisfied but were 
always wanting more. 

^^Here,'' said he, ^4s the master of this house — ^I 
know him well. He was always a good business 
man, and he made himself very rich a long time 
ago. Had he been wise he would have stopped 
then. He would have turned over his business to 
someone else, and then he could have spent the rest 
of his life in ease. But what did he do instead! He 
built ships and sent them to sea to trade with foreign 
lands. He thought he would get mountains of gold. 

^^But there were great storms on the water; his 
ships were wrecked, and his riches were swallowed 
up by the waves. Now all his hopes lie at the bottom 
of the sea, and his great wealth has vanished. 

^^ There are many such cases. Men seem to be 
never satisfied unless they gain the whole world. 

^^As for me, if I had only enough to eat and to 
wear, I would not want anything more.'^ 
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Just at that moment Fortune came down the 
street. She saw the beggar and stopped. She said 
to him: 

^^ Listen! I have long wished to help you. Hold 
your purse and I will pour this gold into it, but 
only on this condition : all that falls into the purse 
shall be pure gold; but every piece that falls 
upon the ground shall become dust. Do you under- 
stand f 

^*0h, yes; I understand,^' said the beggar. 

^^Then have a care,'' said Fortune. ^^Your purse 
is old, so do not load it too heavily." 

The beggar was so glad that he could hardly wait. 
He quickly opened his purse, and a stream of yel- 
low dollars poured into it. The purse grew heavy. 

*^Is that enough?" asked Fortune. 

'*Not yet." 

* * Isn 't it cracking f " 

*^ Never fear." 

The beggar's hands began to tremble. Ah, if the 
golden stream would only pour forever! 

^ * You are a very rich man now ! ' ' 

*^Just a little more, add just a handful or two." 

** There, it's full. The purse will burst." 

*^But it will hold a little, just a little more!" 

Another piece was added, and the purse split. 
The treasure fell upon the ground and was turned 
to dust. Fortune had vanished. The beggar had 
now nothing but his empty purse, and it was torn 
in two. He was as poor as before. 



THE STOEY OF ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Daniel Defoe 

I was born in York, England, in the year 1632. 

My father gave me a good education for he de- 
sired me to be a lawyer, but I had a great wish to 
be a sailor. My parents were much opposed to this, 
and would not give their consent to my going to sea. 

One day as I walked along the docks looking at 
the vessels, a sailor invited me to go on his ship to 
London, saying it should cost me nothing for my 
passage. I was so delighted with the offer that I 
did not stop to send word to my parents, but went 
at once on board the ship. 

After my first voyage, which was full of adven- 
ture, I got a place on board another ship bound oh 
a long voyage. 

But I had worse luck on this trip than before, 
for when we were far out at sea a pirate ship met 
and attacked us. 

When we saw that we were not able to escape we 
began to fire our guns, and were able to keep them 
off for a time. But soon they came so close to us 
that sixty of their men got on board our ship. 

When three of our men were killed and eight 
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wounded, we had to yield and were all carried away 
prisoners to a distant land. 

Most of the men were taken into the country to 
work as slaves, but the captain of the pirate ship 
which took us, kept me for his own service, and had 
me work in his garden and about the house. 

In that way two years passed, but at length I 
found a chance to escape to a vessel that was pass- 
ing by and was kindly received by the captain, who 
proved to be an English sailor bound on a voyage 
of trade. 

I had not been aboard more than twelve days, 
when a high wind came up and carried our ship out 
of its right direction. All at once there was a cry 
of **Land!'' and the ship struck on a bank, in which 
she sank so deep that we could not get her off. At 
last we found that we must make up our minds to 
leave her, and get to shore as well as we could. One 
small boat was still left on the ship's side, so we got 
in it. 

There we were all of us on the wild sea. The heart 
of each now grew faint, our cheeks were pale, and 
our eyes were dim, for there was but one hope, and 
that was to find some bay, and so get in near the 
land. 

The sea grew' more and more rough, and its white 
foam would curl and boil till at last the waves, in 
their wild sport, burst on the boat's side, and we 
were all thrown out. 

I could swim well, but the force of the waves made 
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me lose my breath too much to do so. At length 
one large wave took me to the shore, and left me 
high and dry, though half dead with fear. I got on 
my feet and made the best of my way for the land. 

I felt so rejoiced that all I could do was to walk 
up and down the coast, now lift up my hands, now 
fold them on my breast and thank God for all that 
He had done for me, when the rest of the men were 
lost. All lost but me, and I was safe ! 

I now cast my eyes round me, to find out what 
kind of place it was that I had been thus thrown in. 
Then all the glee I felt at first left me; for I was 
wet and cold, and had no dry clothes to put on, no 
food to eat, and not a friend to help me. 

I feared that there might be wild beasts here, and 
I had no gun to shoot them with, or to keep me from 
their jaws. I had but a knife and a pipe. 

It now grew dark and I thought the top of some 
high tree would be a good place to keep me out of 
harm's way; and that there I might sit and think 
of death, for, as yet, I had no hopes of life. Well, 
I went to my tree, and made a kind of nest to sleep 
in. Then I cut a stick to keep off beasts of prey, 
in case any should come, and fell to sleep just as 
if the branch I lay on had been a bed of down. 

AVhen I woke up it was broad day; the sky was 
clear and the sea calm. But I saw from the top of 
the tree that in the night the ship had left the bank 
of sand, and lay but a mile from me. I soon threw 
off my clothes, took to the sea, and swam up to the 
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wreck, where a piece of rope caught my eye, which 
hung down from her side so low that at first the 
waves hid it. By the help of this rope I got on 
board. 

I MAKE AND USE A RAFT 

I found that the ship had sprung a leak and you 
may be sure that my first thought was to look around 
for some food. I soon made my way to the bin 
where the bread was kept, and ate some of it as I 
went back and forth, for there was no tjme to lose. 
What I stood most in need of was a boat to take the 
goods to ^hore. But it was vain to wish for that 
which could not be had; and as there were some 
spare sails in the ship, two or three large planks, 
and a mast or two, I fell to work with these to make 
a raft. 

I put four spars side by side, and laid short bits 
of plank on them, cross-ways, to make my raft 
strong. Though these planks would bear my own 
weight, they were too slight to bear much of my 
freight. So I took a saw which was on board, and 
cut a mast in three lengths, and these gave great 
strength to the raft. I found some bread and rice, 
a Dutch cheese, and some dry goat's flesh. 

My next task was to screen my goods from the 
spray of the sea; and this did not take long, for 
there were three large chests on board which held 
all, and these I put on the raft. 

"See, here is a prize!'' said I, out loud (though 
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there Was none to hear me); ^^now I shall not 
starve/' For I found four large guns. But how 
was my raft to be got to land! I had no oars, and 
a gust of wind would make all my store slide off. 
Yet there were three things which I was glad of — a 
calm sea, a tide which set in to the shore, and a 
slight breeze to blow me there. 

1 had the good luck to find some oars in a part 
of the ship in which I had made no search till now. 
AVith these I put to sea, and for half a mile my 
raft went well; but soon I found it driven to one 
side. At length I saw a creek, up which, with some 
toil, I took my raft. 

I saw that there were birds on the isle, and I shot 
one of them. Mine must have been the first gun 
that had been heard there since the world was made ; 
for, at the sound of it, whole flocks of birds flew up, 
with loud cries, from all parts of the wood. The 
shape of the beak of the one I shot was like that of 
a hawk, but the claws were not so large. 

I now went back to my raft to land my stores, and 
this took up the rest of the day. I put the chests 
and boards round me as well as I could, and made a 
kind of hut for the night. 

As there was still a great store of things left in 
the ship which would be of use to me, I thought that 
T ought to bring them to land at once; for I kn*ew 
that the first storm would break up the ship. So I 
went on board, and took good care not to load my 
raft too much. 
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The first thing I sought for was the tool chest; 
and in it were some bags of nails, spikes, saws, 
knives, and such things; but best of all, I found a 
stone to grind my tools on. There were two or 
three flasks, some large bags of shot, and a roll of 
lead; but this last I had not the strength to hoist 
up to the ship's side, so as to get it on my raft. 
There were some spare sails, too, which I brought 
to shore. 

I made a tent with the ship's sails to stow them 
and cut the poles for it from the wood. I now 
took all the things out of the casks and chests, and 
put the casks in piles round the tent, to give it 
strength; and when this was done, I shut' up the 
door with the boards, spread one of the beds, which 
I had brought from the ship, on the ground, laid 
two guns close to my head, and went to bed for the 
first time. I slept all night, for I was much in need 
of rest. 

Each day, as it came, I went off to the wreck to 
fetch more things; and I brought back as much as 
the raft would hold. 

The last time I went to the wreck, the wind blew 
so hard that I made up my mind to go on board 
next time at low tide. I found some tea and some 
gold coin ; but as to the gold, it made me laugh to 
look at it. "0 gold!'' said I, **thou art of no use 
to me! I care not to save thee. Stay where thou 
art till the ship goes down; then go thou with it!" 

By-and-by the wind blew from the shore, so I had 
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to hurry back with all speed; for I knew that at the 
turn of the tide I should find it hard work to get to 
land at all. But in spite of the high wind, I came 
to my home all safe. At dawn I put my head out, 
and cast my eyes on the sea, when lo ! no ship was 
there ! 

This great change in the face of things, and the 
loss of such a friend, quite discouraged me. Yet I 
was glad to think that I had brought to shore all 
that could be of use to me. I had now to look out 
for some spot where I could make my home. 

I MAKE A HOME FOR MYSELF 

Half-way up the hill there was a small plain, four 
or five score feet long, and twice as broad; and as 
it had a full view of the sea, I thought it would be 
a good place for my house. 

I first dug a ditch round a space which took in 
twelve yards ; and in this I drove two rows of stakes, 
till they stood firm, five and a half feet from the 
ground. I made the stakes close and tight with 
bits of rope, and put small sticks on the top of 
them in the shape of spikes. This made so strong 
a fence that no man or beast could get in. 

The door of my house was on top, and I had to 
climb up to it by steps, which I took in with me, so 
that no one else might come up by the same way. 
Close to the back of the house stood a sand rock, in 
which I made a cave, and laid all the earth that I 
had dug out of it round my house, to the height of 
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a foot and a half. I had to go out once a day in 
search of food. The first time, I saw some goats, 
but they were too shy to let me get near them. 

My goods from the wreck had been in the cave 
for more than ten months ; and it was time now to 
put them right, as they took up all the space, and 
left me no room to turn in: so I made my small 
cave a large one, and dug it out a long way back in 
the sand rock. 

Then I brought the mouth of the cave up to my 
fence, and so made a back way to my house. This 
done I put shelves on each side, to hold my goods, 
which made the cave look like a shop full of stores. 
I made for myself also a table and a chair, and 
finally got my castle, as I called it, in very good 
order. 

I usually rose early and set to work till noon, then 
I ate my meal, then I went out with my gun, and to 
work once more till the sun had set; and then to 
bed. It took me more than a week to change the 
shape and size of my cave. Unfortunately I made 
it far too large, for later on the earth fell in from 
the roof; and had I been in it when this took place 
I should have lost my life. I had now to set up 
posts in my cave, with planks on the top of them, so 
as to make a roof of wood. 

HOW I LISTED ON THE ISLAND 

At first I thought that, for the lack of pen and 
ink, I should lose all note of time; so I made a large 
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post, in the shape of a cross, on which I cut these 
words : ^*I came on shore here on the 30th of Sep- 




tember, 1659.^' On the side of this post I made a 
notch each day, and this I kept up till the last. 
I had to go to bed at dusk, till I made a lamp of 
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.goat's fat, which I put in a clay dish; and this, with 
a piece of hemp for a wick, made a good light. As 
1 had found a use for the bag which had held the 
fowPs food on board ship, I shook out from it the 
husks of com. This was just at the time when the 
great rains fell, and in the course of a month, blades 
of rice, corn, and rye sprang up. As time went by, 
the grain was ripe, I kept it, and took care to sow 
it each year; but I could not boast of a crop of 
wheat for three years. 

I knew that tools would be my first want, and 
that I should have to grind mine on the stone, as 
they were blunt and worn with use. But as it took 
both hands to hold the tool, I could not turn the 
stone ; so I made a wheel by which I could move it 
with my foot. This was no small task, but I took 
great pains with it, and at length it was done. 

After being on the island twelve months, I thought 
it was time to go all round it in search of its woods, 
springs, and creeks. So I set off, and brought back 
with me limes and grapes in their prime, large and 
ripe. J hung the grapes in the sun to dry, and in a 
few days' time went to fetch them, that I might lay 
up a store. The valley, on the banks of which they 
grew, was fresh and green, and a clear bright stream 
ran through it, which gave so great a charm to the 
spot as to make me wish to live there. 

In the first of the three years in which I had 
grown com, I had sown it too late; in the next it 
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was spoilt by too dry weather; but the third year's 
crop had sprung up well. 

Few of us think of the cost at which a loaf of 
bread is made. Of course, there was no plow here 
to turn up the earth, and no spade to dig it with, so 
I made one with wood; but this was soon worn out, 
and for want of a rake I made use of the bough of 
a tree. When I had got the corn home, I had to 
thresh it, part the grain from the chaff, and store 
it up. Then came the want of sieves to clean it, of 
a mill to grind, it, and of yeast to make bread of it. 

If I could have found a large stone, slightly hol- 
low on top, I might, by pounding the grain on it 
with another round stone, have made very good 
meal. But all the stones I could find were too soft, 
and in the end I had to make a sort of mill of hard 
wood, in which I burned a hollow place, and on that 
pounded the grain into meal with a heavy stick. 

Baking I did by building a big fire, then raking 
away the ashes, and putting the dough on the hot 
place, covered with a kind of basin made of clay, 
over which I had heaped the red ashes. 

Thus my bread was made, though I had no tools ; 
and no one could say that I did not earn it by the 
sweat of my brow. When the rain kept me in doors, 
it was good fun to teach my pet bird Poll to talk; 
but so silent were all things round me that the sound 
of my own voice made me start. 

My chief wants now were jars, pots, cups, and 
plates, but I knew not how I could make them. At 
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last I went in search of clay, and found a bank of 
it a mile from my honse ; but it was quite a joke to 
see the queer shapes and forms that I made out of 
it. For some of my pots and jars were too weak to 
bear their own weight ; and they would fall out here, 
and in there, in all sorts of ways ; while some, when 
they were put in the sun to bake, would crack with 
the heat of its rays. You may guess what my joy 




was when at last a pot was made which would stand 
the fire, so that I could boil the meat for broth. 

MY PETS 



One day I discovered that there were goats on 
the island. I decided to catch some of them and laid 
snares for them, with rice for a bait. I had set the 
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traps in the night, and found they had all stood, 
though the bait was all gone. So I thought of a new 
way to take them, which was to make a pit and lay 
sticks and grass on it, so as to hide it; and in this 
way I caught an old goat and some kids. But the 
old goat was much too fierce for me, so I let him go. 

I brought all the young ones home, and let them 
get so hungry that they fed from my hand and 
were quite tame. I kept them in a kind of park, 
in which there were trees to screen them from the 
sun. My park held a flock of twelve goats, and in 
two years more there were more than two score. 

I had four other pets : two cats, a dog, and a par- 
rot. You may guess how fond I was of them, for 
they were all the friends left to me. I brought the 
dog and two cats from the ship. The dog would 
fetch things for me at all times, and by his bark, his 
whine, his growl, and his tricks, he would all but 
talk to me. 

My dog sat at meals with me, and one cat on each 
side of me, on stools, and we had Poll to talk to us. 

HOW I DRESSED 

Now for a word or two as to the dress in which I 
made a trip around the isle. I could but think how 
droll it would look in the streets of the town in 
which I was bom. 

I usually wore a high cap of goat^s skin, with a 
Jong flap that hung down, to keep the sun and rain 
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from my neck, a coat made from the skin of a goat 
too, the skirts of which came down to my hips, and 
the same on my legs, with no shoes, but flaps of the 
fur round my shins. I had a broad belt of the same 
round my waist, which drew on with two thongs; 
and from it, on my right side, hung a saw and an 
ax; and on my left side a pouch for the shot. My 




beard had not been cut since I came here. But no 
more need be said of my looks, for there were none 
to see me. 

I SAVE FRIDAY 



From this time all went well with me for two 
years ; but it was not to last. One day, as I stood 
on the hill, I saw six boats on the shore. What 
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could this mean? Where were the men who had 
brought them? And what had they come for? I 
saw through my glass that there were a score and 
a half at least on the east side of the isle. They 
had meat on the fire, round which I could see them 
dance. They then took a man from one of the 
boats, who was bound hand and foot ; but when they 
loosed his bonds, he set off as fast as his feet would 
take him, and in a straight line to my house. 

To tell the truth, when I saw all the rest of the 
men run to catch him my hair stood on end with 
fright. In the creek he swam like a fish, and the 
plunge which he took brought him through it in a 
few strokes. All the men now gave up the chase 
but two, and they swam through the creek, but by 
no means so fast as the slave had done. 

Now, I thought, was the time for me to help the 
poor man, and my heart told me it would be right 
to do so. I ran down my steps with my two guns, 
and went with all speed up the hill, and then down 
by a short cut to meet them. 

I gave a sign to the poor slave to come to me, and 
at the same time went up to meet the two men who 
were in chase of him. I made a rush at the first of 
these, to knock him down with the stock of my gun, 
and he fell. I saw the one who was left aim at me 
with his bow, so, to save my life, I aimed carefully 
and shot him dead. 

The smoke and noise from my gun gave the poor 
slave who had been bound such a shock that he stood 
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still on the spot, as if he had been in a trance. I 
gave a loud shout for him to come to me, and I took 
care to show him that I was a friend, and made all 
the signs I could think of to coax him up to me. At 
length he came, knelt down to kiss the ground, and 
then took hold of my foot and set it on his head. AH 
this meant that he was my slave; and I bade him 
rise and made much of him. 

I did not like to take my slave to my house, nor 
to my cave ; so I threw down some straw from the 
rice plant for him to sleep on, and gave him some 
bread and a bunch of dry grapes to eat. He was a 
fine man, with straight, strong limbs, tall and young. 
His hair was thick, like wool, and black. His head 
was large and high, and he had bright black eyes. 
He was of a dark brown hue; his face was round 
and his nose small, but not flat ; he had a good mouth 
with thin lips, with which he could give a soft smile ; 
and his teeth were as white as snow. 

Toward evening I had been out to milk my goats, 
and when he saw me he ran to me and lay on the 
ground to show me his thanks. He then put his 
head on the ground and set my foot on his head, as 
he had done at first. He took all the means he could 
think of to let me know that he would serve me all 
his life ; and I gave a sign to make him understand 
that I thought well of him. 

The next thing was to think of some name to call 
him by. I chose that of the sixth day of the week, 
Friday, as he came to me on that day* I took care 
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not to lose sight of him all that night. When the 
sun rose we went up to the top of the hill to look 
out for the men, but as we could not see them or 
their boats, it was clear that they had left the isle. 

I now set to work to make my man a cap of hare's 
skin, and gave him a goat's skin to wear round his 
waist. It was a great source of pride to him to find 
that his clothes were as good as my own. 

At night, I kept my guns, swords, and bow close 
to my side; but there was no need for this, as my 
slave was, in sooth, most true to me. He did all 
that he was set to do, with all his whole heart in the 
work ; and I knew that he would lay down his life to 
save mine. What could a man do more than that? 
And oh, the joy to have him here to cheer me in this 
lonely isle ! 

AN ENGLISH SHIP COMES AND I SAIL FOR HOME 

I was fast asleep in my cottage one morning, many 
years later, when my man Friday came running in to 
me, and called aloud, ^^ Master, master, they are 
come, they are come !'' 

I jumped up, and went out as soon as I could 
get my clothes on, through my little grove, which, 
by the way, was by this time grown to be a very 
thick wood. I went without any weapons, which 
was not my custom to do : but I was surprised when, 
turning my eyes to the sea, I saw a boat a short dis- 
tance away coining in to the shore. 

Upon this I hastily called Friday in, and bade him 
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remain hidden, for we did not know yet whether they 
were friends or enemies. In the next place, I went 
in to fetch my glass, to see what I could make of 
them ; and, having climbed up to the top of the hill, 
I saw to my joy that it was an English ship. 

They ran their boat on shore upon the beach, at 
about half a mile f roni me ; which was very happy 
for me, else they would have landed just at my door, 
as I may say, and would soon have beaten me out 
of my castle, and perhaps have plundered me of all 
I had. When they were on shore, I saw they were 
Englishmen; there were in all eleven men. I made 
myself known to them ; the captain gave me all the 
clothes I needed, and, taking Friday and my great 
goatskin cap and my umbrella for relics, I went on 
board the ship. This was the 16th day of Decem- 
ber, 1686, and I had been over twenty-eight years 
on the island. 

In this vessel after a long voyage I arrived in 
England, the eleventh day of June, 1687, having 
been absent thirty-five years. I went to my old 
home in York, but I found that my father and 
mother were dead and that only two sisters, and 
two sons of one of my brothers were living. 

After this I married very happily, and had two 
sons and a daughter. And now at the age of sev- 
enty-two, I have resolved to enjoy the blessing of 
ending my days in peace, while I prepare for that 
long journey which comes at life's end. 



HUMPTY DUMPTY 

Lewis Cabroll 

As Alice drew near the wall, the egg got larger 
and larger, and more and more human: when she 
had come within a few yards of it, she saw that it 
had eyes and a nose and mouth; and when she had 
come close to it, she saw clearly that it was Humpty 
Dumpty himself. ^^It can^t be anybody else!'* she 
said to herself. ^^I'm as certain of it as if his name 
were written all over his face!'' 

It might have been written a hundred times, 
easily, on that very large face. Humpty Dumpty 
was sitting with his legs crossed, like a Turk, on the 
top of a high wall — such a narrow one that Alice 
quite wondered how he could keep his balance — 
and, as his eyes were steadily fixed in the opposite 
direction, and he didn't take the least notice of her, 
she thought he must be a stuffed figure after all. 

**And how exactly like an egg he is!" she said 
aloud, standing with her hands ready to catch him, 
for she was every moment expecting him to fall. 

**It's very provoking," Humpty Dumpty said 
after a long silence, looking away from Alice as he 
spoke, **to be called an egg — very!'' 

*^I said you looked like an egg. Sir," Alice gently 
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explained. ^^And some eggs are very pretty, you 
know,'' she added, hoping to turn her remark into 
a sort of compliment. 

*^Some people,'' said Humpty Dumpty, looking 
away from her as usual, ^*have no more sense than 
a baby!" 

Alice didn't know what to say to this: it wasn't 
at all like conversation, she thought, as he never 
said anything to her; in fact, his last remark was 
evidently addressed to a tree — so she stood and 
softly repeated to herself : 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall : 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall. 

All the King's horses and all the King's men 

Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty in his place again. 

^* That last line is much too long for the poetry," 
she added, almost out loud, forgetting that Humpty 
Dumpty would hear her. 

'^ Don't stand chattering to yourself like that," 
Humpty Dumpty said, looking at her for the first 
time, ^*but tell me your name and your business." 

'VMy name is Alice, but — " 

*^It's a stupid name enough!" Humpty Dumpty 
said. ^^What does it mean?" 

''Must a name mean something?" Alice asked. 

**0f course it must," Humpty Dumpty said with 
a short laugh: ''my name means the shape I am — 
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and a good handsome shape it is, too. With a name 
like yours, you might be any shape almost/^ 




.^^:?A ' 

**Why do you sit out here all alone T^ said Alice, 
not wishing to begin a quarrel. 

**Why, because there's nobody with me!'' cried 
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Hiimpty Dnmpty. *^Did you think I didn't know 
the answer to that? Ask aaiother. ' ' 

** Don't yoTi think you'd be safer down on the 
ground?" Alice went on, not with any idea of mak- 
ing another riddle, but simply in her good-natured 
anxiety for the queer creature. ^^That wall is so 
very narrow!" 

^^What very easy riddles you ask!" Humpty 
Dumpty growled out. **0f course, I don't think 
so! Why, if ever I did fall off — ^which there's no 
chance of — ^but if I did — " Here he pursed up his 
lips, and looked so solemn and grand that Alice 
could hardly help laughing. ''If I did fall," he 
went on, 'Hhe King has promised me — ah, you may 
turn pale, if you like! You didn't think I was go- 
ing to say that, did you? The King has promised 
me — with his very own mouth — ^to — ^to — " 

**To send all his horses and all his men," Alice 
added, rather unwisely. 

**Now, I declare, that's too bad!" Humpty 
Dumpty cried, becoming very angry. ^ * You 've been 
listening at doors — and behind trees — and down 
chimneys — or you couldn't have known it!" 

^*I haven't, indeed!" Alice said very gently, 
^^t'sinabook." 

^^Ah, well! They may write such things in a 
book," Humpty Dumpty said in a calmer tone. 
** That's what you call a History of England, that 
is. Now, take a good look at me! I'm one that has 
spoken to a King, I am: maybe you'll never see 
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such another: and to show you I^m not proud, you 
may shake hands with me !'^ And he grinned almost 
from ear to ear, as he leaned forwards (and as 
nearly as possible fell off the wall in doing so) and 
offered Alice his hand. She watched him a little 
anxiously as she took it. **If he smiled much more, 
the ends of his mouth might meet behind,'' she 
thought: ^^and then I don't know what would hap- 
pen to his head! I'm afraid it would come off!" 

^*Yes, all his horses and all his men," Humpty 
Dumpty went on. ^'They'd pick me up again in a 
minute, they would ! However, this conversation is 
going on a little too fast: let's go back to the last 
remark but one." 

*^I'm afraid I can't quite remember it," Alice 
said very politely. 

''In that case we start fresh," said Humpty 
Dumpty, ''and it's my turn to choose a subject — " 
("He talks about it just as if it was a game!" 
thought Alice.) "So here's a question for you: 
How old did you say you were?" 

Alice answered, "Seven years and six months." 

"Wrong!" Humpty Dumpty exclaimed. "You 
never said a word like it ! " 

"I thought you meant "How old are you?" Alice 
explained. 

"If I meant that, I'd have said it," said Humpty 
Dumpty. 
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Alice didn't want to begin another argument, so 
she said nothing. 

*^ Seven years and six months !'* Humpty Dmnpty 
repeated thoughtfully. ''That's not a pleasant age. 
Now, if you'd asked my advice, I'd have said, 'Leave 
off at seven' — ^but it's too late now." 

"I never ask advice about growing," Alice said, 
crossly. 

"Too proud?" asked Humpty Dumpty. 

Alice felt even more cross at this suggestion. "I 
mean," she said, "that one can't help growing 
older." 

''One can't, perhaps," said Humpty Dumpty, 
"but two can. With my help, you might have left 
off at seven. '* 

"What a beautiful belt you've got on!" Alice 
suddenly remarked. (They had had quite enough 
of the subject of age, she thought ; and if they really 
were to take turns in choosing subjects, it was her 
turn now.) "At least," she corrected herself on 
second thought, "a beautiful collar, I should have 
said — no, a belt, I mean — ^I beg your pardon!" she 
added in dismay, for Humpty Dumpty looked very 
much offended, and she began to wish she hadn't 
chosen that subject. "If only I knew," she thought 
to herself, "which was neck and which was waist!" 

Evidently Humpty Dumpty was very angry, 
though he said nothing for a minute or two. When 
he did speak again, it was in a deep growl. 
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**It is a — most — provoking thing/' he said at last, 
^^wheii a person doesn't know a collar from a belt.'' 

*'I know it's very stupid of me," Alice said, in 
so humble a tone that Humpty Dumpty forgave her. 

**It's a collar, child, and a beautiful one, as you 
say. It's a present from the White King and Queen. 
There now!" 

^^Is it really?" said Alice, quite pleased to find 
that she had chosen a good subject, after all. 

*^They gave it to ine," Humpty Dumpty continued 
thoughtfully, as he crossed one knee over the other 
and clasped his hands round it, **they gave it to me 
— for an un-birthday present." 

^^I beg your pardon?" Alice said with a puzzled 
air. 

**I'm not offended,'^ said Humpty Dumpty. 

^^I mean what is an un-birthday present?" 

*'A present given when it isn't your birthday, of 



course." 



Alice considered a little. ^^I like birthday pres- 
ents best," she said at last. 

^^You don't know what you're talking about!" 
cried Humpty Dumpty. **How many days are there 
in a year?" 

** Three hundred and sixty-five," said Alice. 

^^And how many birthdays have you?" 

^*One." 

**And if you take one from three hundred and 
sixty-five, what remains?" 
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*^ Three hundred and sixty-four, of course/^ 
Humpty Dumpty looked doubtful. **I'd rather 

see that done on paper,'* he said. 

Alice couldn't help smiling as she took out her 

arithmetic book and worked the example for him': 

365 
1 



364 



Humpty Dumpty took the book, and looked at it 
carefully. *^That seems to be done right — '' he 
began. 

^ ^You're holding it upside down!" Alice ex- 
claimed. 

*^To be sure I was!'' Humpty Dumpty said gaily, 
as she turned it round for him. ^*I thought it looked 
a little queer. As I was saying, that seems to be 
done right — ^though I haven't time to look it over 
carefully just now — and that shows that there are 
three hundred and sixty-four days when you might 
get im-birthday presents — " 

^* Certainly," said Alice. 

^*And only one for birthday presents, you know. 
There's glory for you!" 

^^I don't know what you mean by * glory,' " Alice 
said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled. **0f course, you don't 
— ^till I tell you. I meant there's a nice knock- 
down argument for you!^ " 
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*^But * glory' doesn't mean ^a nice knock-down 
argument,' " Alice objected. 

*^When / use a word," Humpty Dumpty said in 
rather a scornful tone, ^4t means just what I choose 
it to mean — ^neither more nor less." 

^'The question is," said Alice, ^^ whether you can 
make words mean so many different things." 

*^The question is," said Humpty Dumpty, ** which 
is to be master — ^that's all." 

There was a long pause. 

''Is that all?" Alice timidly asked. 

''That's all," said Humpty Dumpty. "Good- 
bye." 

This was rather sudden, Alice thought ; but, after 
such a very strong hint that she ought to be going, 
she felt that it would hardly be civil to stay. So 
she got up and held out her hand. "Good-bye, till 
we meet again!" she said as cheerfully as she could. 

"I shouldn't know you again if we did meet," 
Humpty Dumpty replied in a discontented tone, giv- 
ing her one of his fingers to shake; "you're so ex- 
actly like other people." 

"The face is what one goes by, generally," Alice 
remarked in a thoughtful tone. 

"That's just what I complain of," said Humpty 
Dumpty. "Your face is the same as everybody has 
— ^the two eyes, so — " (marking their places in 
the air with his thumb) "nose in the middle, mouth 
under. It's always the same. Now, if you had the 
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two eyes on the same side of the nose, for instance — 
or the mouth at the top — ^that would be some help." 

^^It wouldn't look nice," Alice objected. But 
Humpty Dumpty only shut his eyes and said, ^^Wait 
till you've tried." 

Alice waited a minute to see if he would speak 
again, but as he never opened his eyes or took any 
further notice of her, she said, ^^ Good-bye!" once 
more, and, getting no answer to this, she quietly 
walked away; but she couldn't help saying to her- 
self as she went, ^^Of all the unsatisfactory — " 
(she repeated this aloud, as it was a great comfort 
to have such a long word to say) ^^of all the un- 
satisfactory people I ever met — " 



NEEDLESS PAIN 

I would not enter on my list of friends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine 

sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An inadvertent step may crush the snail 
That crawls at evening in the public path ; 
But he that has humanity, forewarned, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

— William Cowper. 



THE STORY OF A CRUST OF BREAD 
Grace J. Martin 

Edward, a little boy eight years old, was one day 
walking about the garden, eating a large crust of 
bread. He threw himself on the grass, and lay idly 
basking in the sun without thinking of aiiything. 

All at once there appeared before him a beautiful 
fairy, whose name was Instruction. Her dress 
shone with the brilliant colors of the rainbow, and 
she wore a crown of flowers on her head. In one 
hand she held a silver wand, with which she could 
perform wonderful things. In the other was a book, 
the leaves of which were all made of looking-glass 
which was no less wonderful than the wand. 

She smiled go kindly at Edward, that instead of 
being frightened he was quite pleased. She then 
opened her book and showed it to him. On the first 
page he saw himself and everything around him as 
in a common looking-glass; but the other pages 
were very wonderful, for they showed objects which 
were quite out of sight, and even in the most distant 
parts of the world. 

On one page he saw fierce lions and tigers in 
Africa roaming about in search of prey. Edward 
drew back half frightened at seeing them move and 
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look alive. But the fairy explained to him that it 
was only the image of a wild beast, just as the image 
of his face was pictured in the first page; so that 
there was really nothing to fear. 

She then turned over another leaf, and Edward 
saw a large elephant in India, tearing up a young 
tree by the roots with his trunk. On another page 
she showed him the monkeys climbing up the trees 
in the woods, and hanging by their tails to the chat- 
tering branches, and throwing nuts at each other. 
On the next page were parrots flying about as com- 
mon as sparrows. 

The fairy now closed her wonderful book. Ed- 
ward begged her to show him a few more of the 
looking-glass leaves, and declared that he had never 
seen any picture-book half so pretty as this ; but the 
fairy said there were so many children wanting to 
see it, that she could not stay with him any longer. 

**0h, dear,'^ cried Edward, **what shall I do when 
you are gone, with nothing to amuse mef 

^^You seemed very well amused before I came,^^ 
said the fairy, ^^ lying as you were on the grass, and 
eating your crust of bread." 

^*So I was," replied Edward; ^^but since you have 
shown me that pretty book I shall do nothing but 
want to see it again. I don't care for my crust of 
bread any longer." 

**Well," said the fairy, **I will make you care for 
your bread again. I will give the bread the power 
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of speaking, and it shall tell you its history, from 
beginning to end. Will not that amnse youf 

''Yes, indeed, it will," replied Edward. ''It will 
be so strange to hear the crust of bread speak. ' ' 

' ' Take care to hold it to your ear, and not to your 
mouth," said the fairy, smiling; "for if you were 
to give it a bite while it was speaking, it would tell 
you no more." She then waved her wand over the 
bread and disappeared. 

When she was gone, Edward began to think she 
must have been joking. However, he took up the 
bread and held it to his ear. He started back with 
surprise, when he heard a small gentle voice speak 
as follows: 

"The first thing I can remember was when I was 
only a grain of wheat, lying in a large room, with a 
great many other grains. We remained there a 
long time. One day a man came and took out a 
number of us. He put us into a sack and carried 
us to a field that had just been plowed. Then he 
took us out of the sack and put us into a machine 
to which were harnessed some horses. Soon the 
horses started and then a little door of the machine 
opened and let my brothers and me drop on the 
ground." 

"That was sowing wheat," said Edward. 

"I shall never forget," went on the bread, "how 
sweet and fresh the newly-plowed earth smelt, and 
how much I enjoyed lying there with the warm sun- 
beams shining on me. Soon after there came by a 
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flight of crows ; and as the farmers were away, they 
flew down and began picking the grains out of the 
ground as fast as they could. I lay trembling with 
fear, thinking my turn would come, and that I 
too should be eaten up. But before they reached the 
spot where I was, the farmers returned to the field, 
and frightened them away. 

Not long afterwards there was a fine shower of 
rain, and some of the drops fell upon me, and car- 
ried me down with them into the ground. There I 
was quite safe from the birds. I remained in the 
ground some time. 

After a while I could feel myself beginning to 
swell and I at last grew so large that my skin could 
not hold me, and it burst open. Out there came at 
one end a little tuft of small roots scarcely larger 
than hairs. These struck into the ground and grew 
downwards. At the other end out came several tiny, 
green stalks, which grew above the ground. At 
first they looked like blades of grass. But they soon 
became taller and taller, and stronger and stronger, 
and at last a beautiful ear of wheat was seen at the 
top and a few long leaves, like those of grass, grew 
on the sides of each stalk. 

Thus from a small seed I was changed into a little 
plant. And a very pretty change it was. The little 
roots sucked in water, which went up all through my 
green veins into the ears, and made them swell out 
and grow large and full of seeds. How proud and 
happy I felt ! 
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Then, when the pleasant warm weather came, 
the sun turned us as yellow as gold, and the wind 
blew us about with the other ears of wheat that grew 
in the same field, and we all felt very proud of our 
beauty. But our pride did not last long, for one 
day some men came into the field with a big ma- 
chine, and cut us all down." 

*^ Those were the farmers with the binder,'^ said 
Edward. 

^*We were then bound up in sheaves and set up- 
right on the ground, leaning one against the other 
for support. As we were separated from our roots 
in the ground, we were no longer able to stand up- 
right. We remained some days and nights on the 
ground, and then we were put into a large cart and 
carried to the farm-yard to be stacked. After that 
we were left quietly there for some time, except that 
a hungry rat now and then found its way into the 
stack, and ate up as many of us as he could swallow 
for his breakfast. 

^^One day we saw a very large machine coming 
into the yard. It was making a loud noise. Sud- 
denly it stopped and gave a sharp whistle." 

^^That was the threshing machine," said Edward. 

^^It was indeed," replied the crust of bread. ^*A 
man came and put us into a big mouth that the 
machine had. A wheel began to turn and in a minute 
we were all driven out of the ears in which we had 
grown, and our stalks were torn away. Before I 
could think we dropped into another mouth, and 
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another wheel whirled us around. At last we were 
dropped into a bag. There were thousands and 
thousands of us then, beautiful little white grains of 
wheaf 

*^So then you were changed back again into, a 
grain of wheat,'' said Edward. 

**Not into one grain," replied the bread, *^but 
into one or two hundred. I was but a single grain, 
it is true, when I was first sown in the ground, but 
I sprang up with so many fine ears that I had over 
two hundred seeds. No others were so plump and 
well-grown as ourselves. Well, the next thing that 
happened to us was that we were sent to the mill to 
be ground all to pieces to make flour ; and after that 
to the baker, who mixed us up with water and yeast, 
and made us into a piece of dough. After we had 
been well kneaded, he put us into an oven to be 
baked. We thus became part of a loaf of bread, 
which the baker's boy brought here today to be 
eaten. '^ 

At the last word the voice failed— the power of 
the fairy ^s wand was at an end. Edward waited for 
some time to hear whether or not the bread would 
say anything more; and finding it quite silent, he 
took it from his ear, put it to his mouth, and ate it up. 



THE RABBIT'S TRICK 

Author Unknowk 

One day Brother Rabbit was running along the 
sea-shore when he saw a Whale and an Elephant 
talking together. He crouched down and listened 
to what they were saying, and this is what he 
heard : 

^*You are the biggest animal on the land, Brother 
Elephant,'' said the Whale, ^'and I am the biggest 
one in the sea ; if we work together, we can rule all 
the animals and do just as we please." 

^^ Excellent," said the Elephant; ^Hhat just suits 
me; we'll do it.'^ 

The Rabbit smiled. *^They will not rule me," 
he said. Off he ran and soon came back with a 
long strong rope and a big drum. He hid the drum 
some distance away in the bushes. Then he ran 
along the shore till he met the Whale. 

^* Brother Whale," said he, ^^will you do me a 
favor? My cow is stuck in the mud away back 
in the bushes, and I am not strong enough to pull 
her out. May I ask you to help me?" 

^ Certainly," said the Whale, *^I shall be glad to 
assist you." 

^^Then," said the Rabbit, *4et me tie this end 
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of my rope round you, and I will run back into the 
bushes and tie the other end round my cow, and 
when I have done that, I will beat on my drum. You 
will have to pull hard, for the cow is down deep in 
the mud.'^ 

^' Pshaw!" said the Whale, *^I will pull her out, 
even if she is covered to the tips of her horns." 

The Eabbit tied the rope to the Whale and ran 
off as fast as he could to the place where the Ele- 
phant was feeding. 

^^Dear Mr. Elephant," said he, ^*will you do me 
a kindness?" 

^^What do you want?" asked the Elephant. 

^^My cow is stuck in the mud some distance down 
on the shore, and I am not strong enough to pull 
her out. May I ask you to help me?" 

*^Why, of course," said the Elephant. 

*^Then," said the Eabbit, ^^let me tie the end of 
this rope to your trunk and the other to my cow, 
and when I have done this, I will beat on my big 
drum. When you hear that, pull with all your 
might, for the cow is a large one." 

*^ Nonsense," said the Elephant. *^I could pull 
a dozen cows." 

''1 feel sure of that," said the Eabbit, ''only do 
not pull too hard at first." 

When he had tied the rope about the Elephant's 
trunk, he ran back to a little hill in the bushes, 
where he could see what was about to happen, and 
began to beat the drum. 
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Whale and Elephant began at once to piill. 

^^A very heavy cow,*' said the Elephant, as he 
braced himself, ^^but out she must come/' 

^^Well, well!'' said the Whale, *Hhat cow must 
be far down in the mud." 

Hard as the Whale pulled, the Elephant pulled 
harder, for he had a more solid footing. Presently 
the Whale found himself sliding towards the shore. 
As he neared the land, he became so angry at 
the thought of that cow, that he plunged quickly 
head foremost to the bottom. This jerked the 
Elephant off his feet, and before he could recover 
himself, he was pulled right down to the edge of 
the water. He was furious. 

Just then the Whale ceased pulling for an instant, 
and the Elephant leaped back with a jerk that 
brought the Whale to the surface of the water. 

*^What do you suppose you are pulling on?" 
shouted the Whale. 

**What are you doing with that rope!" roared 
the Elephant. 

^*I will teach you to play cow," said the Elephant. 

*^And I will show you how to trick me," said the 
Whale. 

Each put forth all his strength, but the rope broke 
and heels over head tumbled Elephant and Whale. 
This made them both so ashamed and angry that 
it broke up the bargain between them. 

And that little Rabbit in the bushes declared that 
he had never had such fun in his life. 



DAVID AND GOLIATH 
The Bible 

Now the Philistines gathered together their 
armies to battle, and Saul and the men of Israel 
were gathered together, and pitched by the valley of 
Elah, and set the battle in array against the Philis- 
tines. And the Philistines stood on a mountain 
on the one side, and Israel stood on a mountain on 
the other side: and there was a valley between 
them. 

And there went out a champion out of the camp 
of the Philistines, named Goliath, of Gath, whose 
height was six cubits and a span. And he had an 
helmet of brass upon his head, and he was armed 
with a coat of mail; and the weight of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass. And he had 
greaves of brass upon his legs, and a target of brass 
between his shoulders. And the staff of his spear 
was like a weaver's beam; and his spear's head 
weighed six hundred shekels of iron : and one bear- 
ing a shield went before him. 

And he stood and cried unto the armies of Israel, 
and said unto them. Why are ye come out to set 
your battle in array? Am not I a Philistine, and 
ye servants to Saul? Choose you a man for you, 
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and let him come down to me. If he be able to 
fight with me, and to kill me, then will we be your 
servants: but if I prevail against him, and kill him, 
then shall ye be onr servants, and serve ns. And the 
Philistine said, I defy the armies of Israel this day ; 
give me a man, that we may fight together. When 
Sanl and all Israel heard those words of the Philis- 
tine, they were dismayed, and greatly afraid. 

And David rose up early in the morning, and left 
the sheep with a keeper, and took, and went, as Jesse 
had commanded him : and he came to the trench, as 
the host was going forth to the fight, and shouted 
for the battle. For Israel and the Philistines had 
put the battle in array, army against army. And 
David left his carriage in the hand of the keeper of 
the carriage, and ran into the army, and came and 
saluted his brethren. And as he talked with them, 
behold, there came up the champion, the Philistine 
of Gath, Goliath by name, out of the armies of the 
Philistines, and spake according to the same words : 
and David heard them. And all the men of Israel, 
when they saw the man, fled from him, and were 
sore afraid. And the men of Israel said. Have ye 
seen this man that is come up! surely to defy 
Israel is he come up : and it shall be, that the man 
who killeth him, the king will enrich him with great 
riches, and will give him his daughter, and make 
his father's house free in Israel. And David spake 
to the men that stood by him, saying, What shall 
be done to the man that killeth this Philistine, and 
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taketh away the reproach from Israel? For who 
is this Philistine, that he should defy the armies of 
the living God! And the people answered him 
after this manner, saying, So shall it be done to the 
man that killeth him. And when the words were 
heard which David spake, they rehearsed them be- 
fore Saul : and he sent for him. 

And David said to Saul, Let no man's heart fail 
because of him; thy servant will go and fight with 
this Philistine. And Saul said to David, Thou art 
not able to go against this Philistine to fight with 
him : for thou art but a youth, and he a man of war 
from his youth. And David said unto Saul, Thy 
servant kept his father's sheep, and there came a 
lion, and a bear, and took a lamb out of the flock: 
And I went out after him, and smote him, and de- 
livered it out of his mouth: and when he arose 
against me, I caught him by his beard, and smote 
him, and slew him. Thy servant slew both the lion 
and the bear: and this Philistine shall be as one 
of them, seeing he hath defied the armies of the 
living God. David said, Moreover, the Lord that 
delivered me out of the paw of the lion, and out of 
the paw of the bear, he will deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine. And Saul said unto David, 
Go, and the Lord be with thee. 

And Saul armed David with his armor, and he 
put a helmet of brass upon his head; also he armed 
him with a coat of mail. And David girded his 
sword upon his armor, and he assayed to go; for 
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he had not proved it. And David said nnto Sanl, 
I cannot go with these ; for I have not proved them. 
And David put them off him. And he took his staff 
in his hand, and chose him five smooth stones out 
of the brook, and put them in a shepherd's bag 
which he had, even in a scrip; and his sling was 
in his hand : and he drew near to the Philistine. 

And the Philistine came on and drew near nnto 
David ; and the man that bare the shield went before 
him. And when the Philistine looked about, and 
saw David, he disdained him: for he was but a 
youth, and ruddy, and of a fair countenance. And 
the Philistine said unto David, Am I 9. dog, that 
thou comest to me with staves! And the Philistine 
cursed David by his gods. 

And the Philistine said to David, Come to me, 
and I will give thy flesh unto the fowls of the air, 
and to the beasts of the field. 

Then said David to the Philistine, Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, and with a 
shield : but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied. This day will the Lord deliver thee 
into mine hand ; and I will smite thee, and take thine 
head from thee ; and I will give the carcasses of the 
host of the Philistines this day unto the fowls of the 
air, and to the wild beasts of the earth; that all the 
earth may know that there is a God in Israel. And 
all this assembly shall know that the Lord saveth 
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not with sword and spear: for the battle is the 
Lord's, and he will give yon into onr hands. 

And it came to pass, when the Philistine arose, 
and came and drew nigh to meet David, that David 
hasted, and ran toward the army to meet the Philis- 
tine. And David put his hand in his bag, and 
took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine in his forehead, that the stone sunk into 
his forehead ; and he fell upon his face to the earth. 
So David prevailed over the Philistine with a sling 
and with a stone, and smote the Philistine, and slew 
him; but there was no sword in the hand of David. 
Therefore David ran, and stood upon the Philistine, 
and took his sword, and drew it out of the sheath 
thereof, and slew him, and cut off his head there- 
with. And when the Philistines saw their champion 
was dead, they fled. 



THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT 

A tender child of summers three. 
Seeking her little bed at night. 

Paused on the dark stair timidly. 

^^Oh mother! Take my hand,'' said she, 
^^And then the dark will be all light.'' 

— John Greenleaf Whittier. 



THE MAID AND THE MILK 

Adapted From ^sop's Fables 

Dolly was a milkmaid. 

She was a good girl. 

She was very careful about her work. 

Her mistress gave her a pail of milk to sell. 

The doctor was going to have a large party. 

Dolly knew he would buy the milk. 

Dolly went gayly along to the doctor's house. 

She always carried her pail on her head. 

All milkmaids carry their pails so. 

She was making fine plans, as she went. 

First, she would sell this milk to the doctor. 

With that money she would buy eggs. 

She would put the eggs under the old hen. 

The old hen would sit on the eggs. 

The eggs would hatch into fine chickens. 

She would sell the chickens at the fair. 

Then she would have some money. 

Perhaps she would have ten dollars. 

She would buy a new coat. 

There might be enough for a new hat. 

She hoped to get ribbons, too. 

She was thinking how fine she would look. 
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People would be glad to speak to her, now that 

she had fine clothes. 
Perhaps she would not speak to them. 
Just then she tossed her head proudly. 
You can guess what happened. 
Down came the pail. 
The milk ran all over the ground. 
No milk, no money. 
No money, no eggs. ; 

No eggs, no chickens. 
No chiokfeiis, no new coat. 
No fine hat, no pretty ribbons. 
"Poor Dolly! Poor Dolly, indeed I 



A FAEEWELL 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 

For every day. 

Be good, swe^t maid, and let who will be clever ; 

Do noble tljiings, not dream them, all day long : 
And so make, life, death, and that vast forever 

One graiflf^sweet song. 

•!|! - ^-Charles King sley. 



WILLIAM TELL AND HIS SON 
Chamber's *^Tkacts'' 

The sun already shone brightly as William Tell 
entered the town of Altorf , and he advanced at once 
to the public place, where the first object that caught 
his eyes was a handsome cap, embroidered with gold, 
stuck upon the end of a long pole. Soldiers were 
walking around it in silence, and the people of 
Altorf, as they passed, bowed their heads to this 
new sign of power. The cap had been set up by 
Gessler, the Austrian commander, for the purpose 
of discovering those who would not obey the Aus- 
trian power, which had ruled the people of the 
Swiss Cantons for a long time with great severity. 
He suspected that the people were about to break 
into rebellion, and with a view to learn who were 
the most discontented, he had placed the royal cap 
of Austria on this pole, publicly proclaiming that 
everyone passing near, or within sight of it, should 
bow before it, in proof of his homage to Austria. 

Tell was much surprised at this new and strange 
attempt to humble the people, and, leaning on his 
cross-bow, gazed scornfully on them and the 
soldiers. Berenger, captain of the guard, at length 
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observed this man, who alone amidst the bowing 
crowd carried his head erect. He ordered him to 
bo seized and disarmed by the soldiers, and then 
conducted him to Gessler, who put some questions 
to him, which he answered so boldly that Gessler 
was both surprised and angry. Suddenly, he was 
struck by the likeness between him and the boy 
Walter Tell, whom he had seized and put in prison 
the previous day for uttering some bold words; 
he quickly asked his name, which he no sooner 
heard than he knew him to be the archer so famous, 
and the best marksman in the Canton. 

Gessler at once resolved to punish both father and 
son at the same time, by an act which was perhaps 
the very worst method of torture which man ever 
thought of. As soon, then, as the youth was brought 
out, the governor turned to Tell, and said: **I have 
often heard of thy great skill as an archer, and I 
now intend to put it to the proof. Thy son shall be 
placed at a distance of a hundred yards, with an 
apple on his head. If thou strikest the apple with 
thy arrow, I will pardon you both; but if thou 
refusest this trial, thy son shall die before thine 
eyes.'* 

Tell begged Gessler to spare him so cruel a 
trial, in which he might perhaps kill his beloved boy 
with his own hand. The governor would not alter 
his purpose ; so Tell at last agreed to shoot at the 
apple, as the only chance of saving his son's life. 
Walter stood with his back to a linden tree. Gess- 
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ler, some distance behind, watched every motion. 
His cross-bow and one arrow were handed to Tell; 
he tried the point, broke the weapon, and demanded 
his quiver. It was brought to him and emptied at 
his feet. He stooped down, and taking a long time 
to choose an arrow, he managed to hide a second 
in his girdle. 

After being in doubt a long time, his whole soul 
beaming in his face, his love for his son rendering 
him almost powerless, he at length roused himself 
— drew the bow — aimed — shot — and the apple, 
struck to the core, was carried away by the arrow. 

The market-place of Altorf was filled by loud 
cheers. Walter flew to embrace his father, who, 
overcome by his emotion, fell fainting to the ground, 
thus exposing the second arrow to view. Gessler 
stood over him, awaiting his recovery, which 
speedily taking place. Tell rose, and turned away 
from the governor with horror. The latter, how- 
ever, scarcely yet believing his senses, thus ad- 
dressed him: ^^ Wonderful archer, I will keep my 
promise; but what needed you with that second 
arrow which I see in your girdle?" 

Tell replied: "It is the custom of the bowmen of 
Uri to have always an extra one." 

"Nay, nay," said Gessler, "tell me thy real 
reason; and, whatever it may have been, speak 
frankly, and thy life is spared." 

"The second shaft," replied Tell, "was to pierce 
thy heart, tyrant, if I had chanced to harm my son." 



ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 

Cyrus Lauron Hooper 

A long time ago, when the world was young, there 
lived a great man called St. George. He was born 
in the ancient country of Cappadocia, a part of Asia 
Minor, but before he grew old he had traveled in 
many lands. Like other knights, he rode in armor, 
carried a shield and a spear, and rode a strong 
horse. And always he was brave and good. 

Now in these days a great beast lived in a lake 
near a city. He was a very horrible beast. Men 
called him a dragon. He had a long scaly back like 
a crocodile. He had a tail that was sharp like a 
great arrow. He had big web feet like those of a 
duck, but many times larger. And last he had an 
enormous head, with a mouth that breathed out fire 
just like a hot furnace. 

The dragon was just as bad as he looked. Every 
day he rose out of the lake, walked around the city, 
and breathed out fire upon the people, so that many 
of them died in pain. Once all the men went out to 
kill their enemy, but so fierce were his looks and so 
fiery his breath that they all shook from fear, and 
fled. After that the people gave the dragon two 
sheep each day to feed upon, and when the beast 
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grew tired of these they gave him every day a man 
and a sheep. 

In order to have some one ready each day for the 
monster to eat, the king made a law that the victims 
should be chosen by lot. It was like drawing straws 
to see who gets the longest, or like putting pieces of 
paper in a hat and drawing them out to see who 
gets the one with a mark on it. And always the 
unlucky person was eaten by the dragon. Some- 
times it was a young boy or girl, and sometimes a 
young man or woman. Those were sad, sad days 
for the city. 

And then one day the saddest news of all spread 
through the streets — ^the king's own daughter had 
drawn the lot, and must go out to be devoured by 
the fire-breathing beast that rose up from the wa- 
ters of the lake. 

Then the king spoke to the people and said, **Take 
gold and silver — all that I have, but let me keep my 
daughter.'^ 

But the people would not. They said, **You made 
the law yourself. Our children are dead, and now 
you wish to save your own child. Did we not wish 
to save our children? No, your daughter shall die, 
or we will burn both you and the palace you live in./' 

The king wept bitterly, and said to his people, 
**If my child must die, let me keep her eight days 
more — only eight days, and then she wiU be given 
to the dragon. '^ 

The people consented. But day after day the 
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hungry dragon came wandering about the city, and 
breathed out his fiery breath, so that many died in 
pain. And when the time was up, the citizens said 
to the king, ^*We are perishing. Your daughter 
must die.^^ 

Very sadly the king commanded his daughter to 
be dressed in the garments of a bride. When this 
was done, he kissed her, gave her his blessing, and 
led her to a place by the lake in which the dragon 
lived. There he tied her to an oak tree, again kissed 
her farewell, and with tears and weeping returned 
to his sorrowing city. 

It was sundown when the maiden was left alone. 
All night she prayed, there under the silent stars. 
By and by the east began to grow light, and soon 
the princess saw the glorious sun rise, as she 
thought, for the last time. Not far from her was 
the lake, and beyond it the towers and roofs of the 
city in which her father and his people mourned. 

Now at this time St. George came riding by on 
his great horse ; his armor, his shield, and his spear 
shining in the morning sun. His heart was full of 
joy and courage. When he reached the tree near the 
lake, he saw the beautiful maiden bound hand and 
foot, and with a hopeless look in her beautiful eyes. 

St. George drew rein and said, **Why are you 
bound, fair maiden? And why are there tears in 
your eyes! ^^ 

**Go your way. Sir Knight, ^^ replied the princess, 
*4est you perish also.^' 
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^*But tell me why you weep/^ replied St. George, 
**and fear nothing, for I will deliver you from all 
danger/^ 

^^It cannot be. Sir Knight,^' the unhappy girl an- 
swered. **I am a sacrifice for my people, and I must 
die.'' 
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At that moment there was a rush and roar of 
waters in the lake near at hand, and the knight 
wheeled his horse to see a horrible dragon coming 
through the trees to attack him. As the dragon 
rushed toward him, the hot fire shot from the mouth 
and nostrils of the beast. But St. George was not 
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afraid. First he threw a ball of pitch between the 
great jaws, which closed and stuck tight. Then 
with level lance he charged at the monster and 
pierced him deep in his long neck, so that the blood, 
all aflame, ran out upon the ground, making it red. 

When the dragon knew that he had met his mas- 
ter, he became very mild, and lay crouched upon the 
ground, muttering and hissing and grumbling, but 
harmless. 

St. George quickly cut the cords that bound the 
princess, and said to her, ^^Now take your girdle 
and bind it around the dragon's neck. Don't be 
afraid; he will do you no harm.'' 

The maiden's heart was strong now, and she 
quickly did as the knight told her. Then the two 
went on toward the city, the knight leading his 
brave charger, and the princess herself leading the 
dragon with her slender silken girdle. 

When the people saw them coming, they fled out 
of the streets toward the valleys in the mountains, 
but St. George shouted to them, **Have no fear. 
The dragon is tamed. See, the young maiden leads 
him with a silken girdle." 

*^But," said the people, **he is still alive, and will 
devour us as before." 

**Nay, nay," said St. George. **It was by the 
power of God that I overcame him, and I will utterly 
end his life if you and your king will be baptized in 
the Christian faith." 

So the people shouted to one another, and those 
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who were fleeing to the valleys in the mountains 
came back, doubtfully at first, but with more con- 
fidence in the end. The king, too, came out of his 
palace when he heard the tumult, listened to the 
glad news, and saw again his fair daughter, whom 
he had given up as lost. 

All the people and their king were then baptized 
in the Christian faith, and St. George drew his 
sword and cut off the dragon ^s head. Afterwards 
the beast's body was cut up into bits to be carried 
away into the fields, and it took four ox carts to 
carry them. 

The king offered St. George great sums of money 
as a reward, but the young knight refused them all, 
saying rather that they should be given to the poor. 
Then the people bade him good-bye, and he set out 
again on his journey. 

Many stories have been told of this wonderful 
man, and many societies have been formed in his 
honor. The coxmtry of England adopted him as her 
patron saint, and her soldiers used to go into battle 
crying, **St. George for merrie England.'' 



A man should never be ashamed to own he has 
been in the wrong, which is but saying in other 
words that he is wiser today than he was yesterday. 
— Alexander Pope. 



BROWNIE AND THE COOK 

Dinah Mabia Mulock Craik 

where brownie lived 

There was once a little Brownie, who lived in a 
very strange place, indeed. It was a coalcellar. 

Now a coalcellar may seem a most curious place 
to choose to live in ; but then a Brownie is a curious 
creature-^a fairy, and yet not one of that kind of 
fairies who fly about on wings, and dance in the 
moonlight, and so on. He never dances ; and as to 
wings, what use would they be to him in a coal- 
cellar? 

He is a sober, stay-at-home, household elf — ^noth- 
ing much to look at, even if you did see him, which 
you are not likely to do. He is only a little old man, 
about a foot high, all dressed in brown, with a brown 
face and hands, and a brown peaked cap, just the 
color of a brown mouse. And like a mouse, he hides 
in corners — especially kitchen corners, and only 
comes out after dark when nobody is about, and so 
sometimes people call him Mr. Nobody. 

I said you were not likely to see him. I never did, 
certainly, and never knew anybody that did; but 
still, if you were to go to certain places you would 
hear many funny sto^ries about Brownies in general, 
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and so I may as well tell you the adventures of a 
particular Brownie, who belonged to a family which 
he had followed from house to house, most faith- 
fully, for years and years. 

A good many people had heard him — or supposed 
they had — ^when there were queer noises about the 
house ; noises which must have come from a mouse 
or a rat — or a Brownie. But nobody had ever seen 
him except the children — ^the three little boys and 
three little girls — ^who declared he often came to 
play with them when they were alone, and was the 
nicest companion in the world, though he was such 
an old man — ^hundreds of years old ! 

He was full of fun and mischief, and up to all 
sorts of tricks, but he never did anybody any harm 
unless they deserved it. 

Brownie was supposed to live under a lump of 
coal, in the darkest comer of the cellar, which was 
never allowed to be disturbed. Why he had chosen 
it nobody knew, and how he lived tliere, nobody 
knew either, nor what he lived upon. Except that, 
ever since the family could remember, there had 
always been a bowl of milk put behind the coalcellar 
door for the Brownie's supper. Perhaps he drank 
it — perhaps he didnH ; anyhow, the bowl was always 
found empty next morning. 

THE OLD COOK AND THE YOUNG COOK 

The old Cook, who had lived all her life in the 
family, had never once forgotten to give Brownie 
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his supper; but at last she died, and a young Cook 
came in her place. She was both careless and lazy, 
and did not like the trouble to put a bowl of milk in 
the same place every night for Mr. Nobody. 

**She didn't believe in Brownies,'* she said; **she 
had never seen one, and seeing 's believing." So she 
laughed at the other servants, who looked very 
grave, and put the bowl of milk in its place as often 
as they could, without saying much about it. 

But once, when Brownie woke up, at his usual 
hour for rising — ^ten o'clock at night — and looked 
around in search of his supper — ^which was, in fact, 
his breakfast — he found nothing there. At first he 
could not imagine such neglect, and went smelling 
about for his bowl of milk, but not a drop of milk 
was there. 

BROWNIE HUNTS FOR SOMETHING TO EAT 

*^This will never, do," said he; and, being very 
hungry, began running about the coalcellar to see 
what he could find. His eyes were as useful in the 
dark as in the light — ^like a pussy-cat's; but there 
was nothing to be seen — ^not even a potato paring, 
or a dry crust, or a well-gnawed bone, such as Tiny 
the terrier sometimes brought into the coalcellar 
and left on the floor. There was nothing, in short, 
but heaps of coal and coal-dust; and even a Brownie 
can not eat that, you know. 

** Can't stand this; quite impossible!" said the 
Brownie, tightening his belt to make his poor little 
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inside feel less empty, He had been asleep so long 
— about a week, I believe, as was his habit when 
there was nothing to do — ^that he seemed ready to 
eat his own head, or his boots, or anything. 
** What's to be done? Since nobody brings my sup- 
per, I must go and fetch it/' 

He spoke quickly, for he always thought quickly, 
and made up his mind in a minute. To be sure, it 
was a very little mind, like his little body; but he 
did the very best he could with it, and was not a bad 
sort of old fellow after all. In the house he had 
never done any harm, and often some good, for he 
frightened away all the rats, mice, and black-beetles. 
Not the crickets — ^he liked them — as the old Cook 
had done: she said they were such cheerful crea- 
tures, and always brought luck to the house. But 
the young Cook could not bear them, and used to 
pour boiling water down their holes, and set basins 
of water for them with little wooden bridges up to 
the rim, that they might walk up, tumble in, and be 
drowned. 

So there was not even a cricket singing in the 
silent house when Brownie put his head out of his 
coalcellar door, which, to his surprise, he found 
open. Old Cook used to lock it every night, but the 
young Cook had left that key, and the kitchen and 
pantry keys, too, all dangling in the lock, so that 
any thief might have got in, and wandered all over 
the house without being found out. 
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BROWNIE FINDS A GOOD SUPPER 

** Hurrah, here's luck!'' cried Brownie, tossing 
his cap up in the air, and bounding right into the 
kitchen. It was quite empty, but there was a good 
fire burning itself out — ^just for its own amusement 
— and the remains of a good supper spread on the 
table — enough for half a dozen people being left 
still. 

Would you like to know what there was? Cream, 
of course; and a part of a large dish of junket, 
which is something like curds and whey. Lots of 
bread and butter and cheese, and half an apple- 
pudding. Also a great jug of cider and another of 
milk, and several half-full glasses, and no end of 
dirty plates, knives, and forks. All were scattered 
about the table in the most untidy fashion, just as 
the servants had risen from their supper, without 
thinking to put anything away. 

Brownie screwed up his little old face and turned 
up his button of a nose, and gave a long whistle. 
You might not believe it, seeing he lived in a coal- 
cellar ; but really he liked tidiness, and always played 
his pranks upon disorderly folk. 

**Whew!" said he; ^* here's a chance. What a 
supper I'll get now!'' 

And he jumped on to a chair an(J thence to the 
table, but so quietly that the large black cat with 
four white paws, called Muff, because she was so 
fat and soft, and her fur so long, who sat dozing in 
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front of the fire, just opened one eye and went to 
sleep again. She had tried to get her nose into the 
milk- jug, but it was too small ; and the dish was too 
deep for her to reach, except with one paw. 

She didn't care much for bread and cheese and 
apple-pndding, and was very well fed besides; so, 
after just wandering round the table, she had 
jumped down from it again, and settled herself to 
sleep on the hearth. 

But Brownie had no notion of going to sleep. He 
wanted his supper, and oh! what a supper he did 
eat ! first one thing and then another, and then trying 
everything all over again. 

And oh ! what a lot he drank ! — first milk and then 
cider, and then mixed the two together in a way 
that would have disagreed with anybody except a. 
Brownie. 

As it was, he was obliged to loosen his belt sev- 
eral times, and at last take it off altogether. But 
he must have had a most extraordinary capacity for 
eating and drinking — since, after he had nearly 
cleared the table, he was just as lively as ever, and 
began jumping about on the table as if he had had 
no supper at all. 

Now his jumping was a little awkward, for there 
happened to be a clean white table-cloth : as this was 
only Monday, it had had no time to get dirty — ^untidy 
as the Cook was. And, you know. Brownie lived in 
a coalcellar, and his feet were black with running 
about in coal dust. So wherever he trod, he left 
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the impression behind, until at last the whole table- 
cloth was covered with black marks. 

Not that he minded this; in fact, he took great 
pains to make the cloth as dirty as possible; and 
then, laughing loudly, ^^Ho, ho, ho!" leaped on to 
the hearth, and began teasing the cat; squeaking 
like a mouse, or chirping like a cricket, or buzzing 
like a fly; and altogether disturbing poor Pussy's 
mind so much that she went and hid herself in the 
farthest corner, and left him the hearth all to him- 
self, where he lay at ease until daybreak. 

Then, hearing a slight noise overhead, which 
might be the servants getting up, he jumped on 
the table again — gobbled up the few remaining 
crumbs for his breakfast, and scampered off to his 
coalcellar, where he hid himself under his big coal, 
and fell asleep for the day. 

THE COOK GETS A FRIGHT 

Well, the Cook came down stairs rather earlier 
than usual, for she remembered she had to clear off 
the remains of supper ; but lo and behold, there was 
nothing left to clear ! 

Every bit of food was eaten up. The cheese 
looked as if a dozen mice had been nibbling at it, 
and nibbled it down to the very rind; the milk and 
cider were all drunk — and mice don't care for milk 
and cider, you know. 

As for the apple-pudding, it had gone alto- 
gether ; and the dish was licked as clean as if Boxer, 
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the yard-dog, had been at it in his hungriest mood. 

*^And my white table-cloth — oh, my clean white 
table-cloth ! What can have been done to it!^^ cried 
she in amazement. For all over it were little black 
foot-marks, just the size of a baby's foot — only 
babies don't wear shoes with nails in them, and 
don't run about and climb on kitchen tables after 
all the family have gone to bed. 

Cook was a little frightened; bnt her fright 
changed to anger when she saw the large black cat 
stretched comfortably on the hearth. Poor Mnff 
had crept there for a little snooze after Brownie 
went away. 

^^You bad cat! I see it all now; it's yon that 
have eaten np all the supper; it's you that have 
been on my clean table-cloth with your dirty paws." 

They were white paws, and as clean as possible; 
but Cook never thought of that, any more than she 
did of the fact that cats don't usually drink cider 
or eat apple-pudding. 

^'I'll teach you to come stealing food in that way; 
take — that — and that — and that ! ' ' 

Cook got hold of a broom and beat poor pussy 
till the creature ran mewing away. She couldn't 
speak, you know — ^the poor cat! and tell people it 
was Brownie who had done it all. 

Next night Cook thought she would make all 
safe and sure; so, instead of letting the cat sleep 
by the fire, she shut her up in the chilly coalcellar, 
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locked the door, put the key in her pocket, and went 
off to bed — ^leaving the supper as before. 

When Brownie woke up and looked out of his 
hole, there was, as usual, no supper for him, and 
the cellar was shut close. 

He peered about, to try and find some little open- 
ing under the door to creep out at, but there was 
none. And he felt so hungry that he could almost 
have eaten the cat, who kept walking to and fro in 
a very sad manner — only she was alive, and he 
couldn't well eat her alive: besides, he knew she 
was old, and had an idea she might be tough; so 
he just said politely, **How do you do, Mrs. 
Pussy?" to which she answered nothing — of course. 

Something must be done, and luckily Brownies 
can do things which nobody else can do. So he 
thought he would change himself into a mouse, and 
gnaw a hole through the door. But then he sud- 
denly remembered the cat, who, though he had 
decided not to eat her, might take this opportunity 
of eating him. So he thought it better to wait till 
she was fast asleep, which did not happen for a 
good while. 

At length, quite tired with walking about. Pussy 
turned round on her tail six times, curled down in 
a corner, and fell fast asleep. 

BROWNIE GETS ANOTHER MEAL 

Immediately Brownie changed himself into the 
smallest mouse possible; and taking care not to 
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make the least noise, gnawed a hole in the door, 
and squeezed himself through. Then he very 
quickly turned himself into his proper shape again, 
for fear of accidents. 

The kitchen fire was almost out, but there was 
enough light to show a better supper than even last 
night. The Cook had had friends with her, and 
they had had many good things to eat. 

The food they had left behind was enough for 
three Brownies at least, but this one was able to 
eat it all up. Only once, in trying to cut a great 
slice of beef, he let the carving-knife and fork fall 
with such a clatter, that Tiny the terrier, who was 
tied up at the foot of the stairs, began to bark 
loudly. However, he brought her her puppy, which 
had been left in a basket in a corner of the kitchen, 
and this quieted her. 

After that he enjoyed himself very much, and 
made more marks than ever on the white table- 
cloth; for he began jumping about like a pea on a 
platter, in order to make his very large supper agree 
with him. 

Then, in the absence of the cat he teased the 
puppy for an hour or two, till, hearing the clock 
strike five, he thought it as well to turn into a 
mouse again, and creep back into his cellar. 

He was only just in time, for Muff opened one 
eye, and was just going to pounce upon him, when 
he changed himself back into a Brownie. 

She was so startled that she bounded away, her 
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tail growing into twice its natural size, and her 
eyes gleaming like ronnd green globes, but Brownie 
only said, *^Ha, ha, ho!" and walked slowly into his 
hole. 

THE COOK IS PUZZLED 

When Cook came down stairs and saw that the 
same thing had happened again — that the supper 
was all eaten, and the table-cloth blacker than ever 
with the strange foot-marks, she was greatly 
puzzled 

Who could have done it all? 

Not the cat, who came mewing out of the coal- 
cellar the minute she unlocked the door. Possibly 
a rat — ^but then would a rat have come within reach 
of Tiny? 

^*It must have been Tiny herself, or her puppy," 
which came rolling out of its basket over Cook^s 
feet. ^ ^ You little wretch ! You and your mother are 
the greatest nuisance imaginable. I'll punish you!" 

And, quite forgetting that Tiny had been safely 
tied up all night, and that her poor little puppy 
was so fat and helpless it could scarcely stand on 
its feet, to say nothing of jumping on chairs and 
tables, she gave them both such a thrashing that 
they ran howling out of the kitchen door, where the 
kind little kitchen-maid took them up in her arms. 

*^You ought to have beaten the Brownie, if you 
could catch him," said she, in a whisper. 

*^He'll do it again and again, you'll see, for he 
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can't bear an untidy kitchen. You'd better do as 
poor old Cook did, and clear the supper things away, 
and put the odds and ends safe in the larder; also," 
she added, ^4f I were you, I'd put a bowl of milk 
behind the coalcellar door." 

^^ Nonsense!" answered the young Cook, and 
flounced away. But afterward she thought better 
of it, and did as she was advised, grumbling all 
the time, but doing it. 

Next morning the milk was gone. Perhaps 
Brownie had drunk it up, anyhow nobody could say 
that he hadn't. As for the supper. Cook having 
safely laid it on the shelves of the pantry, nobody 
touched it. And the table-cloth, which was wrapped 
up tidily and put in the dresser drawer, came out as 
clean as ever, with not a single black foot-mark on it. 

No mischief being done, the cat and dog both 
escaped beating, and Brownie played no more tricks 
with anybody — till the next time. 



"We live in deeds, not in years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; in feelings, not in figures on a dial. We 
should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 
— Philip J. Bailey. 



THE STORY OF DANIEL BOONE 
Grace J. Martin 

BOONE 'S BIRTHPLACE 

In the year 1734 there was born in a log cabin 
in Pennsylvania a little boy who was to do a great 
deal for his country when he grew np. The name 
of this little boy was Daniel Boone. 

If we were to go today to that part of the country 
in Pennsylvania where Daniel was born we should 
find busy towns and beautiful farms. But things 
were very different then, for that was long, long 
before there was any United States of America and 
when only a small part of our great country was 
inhabited. 

In the place where Daniel lived there were only 
a few log cabins. The people who lived in them 
were called ** border settlers,^' because they were 
just on the border line between their land and that 
of the Indians. 

These ** border settlers ^^ had to spend a great 
deal of time in guarding their homes against the 
Indians. At that time the Indians were very angry 
because so much of their fine hunting land was be- 
ing taken by the white men. 
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So we may be sure that in the evening when 
little Daniel sat by the fire with his brothers and 
sisters it was not fairy stories that he heard, but 
real, true stories of fights with the Indians. 




DANIEL BOONE 



HE IS TAUGHT HOW TO HUNT 

There was wild game of all kinds near Daniel's 
home. Daniel was not many years old before he 
was going on hunting trips with his father and his 
older brothers. 

In those days hunting was not just a pleasure, 
as it is today. Instead it was a daily work for 
some member of the family, for much of the food 
that was eaten was wild game. 

So quickly did little Daniel learn to hunt and so 
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well did he like hunting that when he was only 
twelve years old his father made him a present of 
a light rifle and told him that from then on it would 
be his duty to supply the family table with the wild 
game. 

That day was one of the very happiest in the 
life of Daniel Boone, for he felt then that he was 
really grown up and could hunt the big game such 
as the deer, the bear, and the wolf. But that was 
not the only thing which made him so happy. He 
knew that now he was old enough to help to guard 
his mother and his sisters from the Indians. 



Daniel's school days 



We know that Daniel did not have much school- 
ing, for when he was grown up he carved this on 
a tree: 

D. BOON 
CILLED A. BAR ON 

IN THE 

YEAR 1760 TREE 

His teachers were the birds, and the animals, and 
the great forests in which they lived, and there is 
not very much that he could not have told about 
them. 

This little story will show how much Daniel 
loved the woods and all the birds and animals in it. 
He disappeared from home one day when he was 
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only a little boy. His family became very much 
frightened when he did not return that day or the 
next. A party went out to search for him and 
found him living in a little home of his own in the 
woods. He had found two large rocks close enough 
together to make the sides of a cave. He then built 
a back, covered the top with twigs and grass, and 
spread on the floor clean, dry leaves. When the 
searching party arrived Daniel was hard at work 
on the doorway of his new home. 

The boy had another teacher besides the woods 
and the wild things in it. This teacher was the 
Indian. It may seem strange that Daniel wanted 
to learn from the Indians against whom he and his 
father and brothers were always defending them- 
selves. But there was a good reason for it. Dan- 
iePs father had told him that the very best way in 
all the world to defend himself from the Eed Man 
was, first of all, to know all about him. And so 
Daniel tried to learn everything he could about his 
enemy. The thing that he was most of all interested 
in about the Indian was his manner of fighting. He 
felt that if he understood this he could always pro- 
tect himself. 

In this way Daniel passed his boyhood days, and 
when he was sixteen years old there was no better 
hunter in all the Eastern part of Pennsylvania and 
no better match for the Indians. Besides this, he 
was kind, gentle, and honorable. 
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BOONE AS A YOUNG MAN 

When Daniel was about seventeen years of age 
he began to wish that he could take a trip to those 
distant parts of the country from which Indians 
were always coming to visit the tribes in the Penn- 
sylvania settlement. Then, too, the game which he was 
so fond of hunting was beginning to get very scarce 
around his home. 

It was, therefore, another of the happiest days 
in Daniel's life when his father decided to sell his 
Pennsylvania lands and move to a region called 
North Carolina. It was on this trip — ^made with 
horses and wagons — ^that the young man was able 
to test many of the things he had been learning all 
his life about hunting and Indian fighting. 

The Boone family settled in the Yadkin VaUey, in 
North Carolina, and here Daniel found hunting to 
his heart's content. There were the great wild 
buffalo, the elk, the Virginia deer, the bear, the 
panther, the wild-cat, the wolf, and the fox. 

Shortly after the Boone family had settled in their 
new home Daniel married. The ten years which 
followed he spent in making a home for his family 
and in protecting them from the Indians. In this 
way he might have lived all the rest of his lifetime 
had he not begun to hear wonderful stories of a 
land beyond the mountains. This land was called 
by the Indians ** Kentucky," and travelers who 
had been there declared that it was a country rich 
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and fertile, besides being filled with thousands of 
buffalo and other big game. 

HE GOES TO KENTUCKY 

On May 1st, 1769, perhaps the third happiest day 
in his life, Daniel Boone set out with five other men 
to see if the stories about this new land were true. 
We can scarcely understand today what a difficult 
journey this was. They had to travel on foot hun- 
dreds of miles through a mountain wilderness. 

These men at length arrived in Kentucky, and 
in that year Daniel Boone began the work of open- 
ing up a land which was to furnish homes in the 
future for millions of people. For thirty years 
fur traders and explorers had crossed Kentucky, 
but Daniel Boone was the first pioneer. 

The men who have been the pioneers of our coun- 
try have been among the greatest men in America. 
Pioneers are very different from explorers. An ex- 
plorer visits a country to find out what he can 
about it, but a pioneer goes to the new country to 
live in it with his family, and to open up a way for 
other settlers. No man was ever a pioneer who 
was not a very brave and unselfish man. 

Although Daniel Boone was always glad to go 
where he heard there was good hunting, this was 
not his real reason for going to a new land. It 
was to find out if it was a better part of the country 
than the one in which he and others were living. 
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If it turned out to be better, then he would find a 
way of settling in that place, and helping other 
people to get there. Kentucky was nothing but a 
wild country, and not even one white man lived in 
it when Daniel Boone went there. 

BOONE ESCAPES FROM THE INDIANS 

On his first trip to Kentucky Boone stayed two 
years, and in these two years he had many exciting 
experiences. Shortly after his arrival there he 
was captured by Indians. It was then that Boone 
was very grateful for all that he had learned about 
Indians when he was a boy in Pennsylvania. He 
knew that the best thing to do was to win the con- 
fidence of his enemies by being friendly with them. 
And this he did. His captors grew so fond of him 
that they did not guard him so carefully as they 
had at first, and one day he made his escape. 

When Boone returned to Carolina at the end of 
the two years it was only to get his family, for he 
had decided to make his home in Kentucky. He told 
his neighbors, who wanted him to stay in his old 
home, that he was going to a place where there was 
*^ elbow room and breathing space. ^^ 

Many of these neighbors were so interested in 
what he told them of Kentucky that they said they 
would go back with him. When Boone was ready 
to return to the country he had learned to love so 
well, he found himself the leader of a good sized 
party. 
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It was on this trip that the saddest thing in the 
whole life of Daniel Boone happened. His oldest 
son, James, seventeen years old, was killed in a 
fight they had with the Indians. 

About the time that Boone moved to Kentucky the 
Indians sold to a land company all the land be- 
tween the Kentucky and the Cumberland Rivers. 
This company wished to make a settlement and they 
chose Daniel Boone to have charge of it. 

The first thing that the great pioneer had to do 
was to make a road through the mountain wilder- 
ness. This was a great task, and at times it almost 
seemed as if it could not be done. Part of the 
country through which the road had to be cut was 
dead brushwood, so thick that even the buffalo had 
never tried to go through it. 

The great work was finished at last, and this first 
opening through Kentucky, two hundred miles long, 
was called the Wilderness Road. The making of 
this road opened up a land richer in soil than had 
ever been seen before by the white man in America. 

HE FORMS A SETTLEMENT 

As soon as the Wilderness Road was finished, a 
permanent settlement was made on it. This settle- 
ment, which was called Boonesborough, consisted 
of thirty-one log cabins, as strongly fortified 
against the enemy as possible. 

The colonists settled down to cultivating corn and 
vegetables and going on long hunts. And of course 
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there was always the work of watching for the 
Indians. Although the Indians had sold this land, 
they had not given up their warfare against their 
new neighbors. 

The years following the founding of Boones- 
borough, many hundreds of people passed over the 
Wilderness Road and made their homes in this rich 
land which Daniel Boone had opened up. 

One day, about three or four months after the 
founding of Boonesborough, three young girls, one 
of them a daughter of Boone, were captured by In- 
dians and carried away. Boone, with several other 
men, started after them. Through the skill of 
Boone the trail that the captors had taken was soon 
found, and the girls were rescued several days later. 
From this time on there were daily troubles with 
the Indians. 

HE IS AGAIN TAKEN CAPTIVE 

One day Colonel Boone, as he was now called, 
started off with a number of other men to obtain 
salt from some salt springs. These springs were 
quite a distance from Boonesborough. 

The men had not been at work long before they 
were attacked by Indians, and Boone was taken 
captive. He remembered how he had been able to 
make his escape the time before. Again he pre- 
tended to be pleased that he had fallen into the 
hands of the Indians. He admired their village and 
praised their brave warriors. 
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When the Indians saw what an interest Boone 
took in them, and how willing and quick he was 
to learn what he" saw them do, they decided to adopt 
him into their tribe. This was far better than being 
killed, for Boone felt sure that some day he could 
make his escape. 

When a white man was adopted into an Indian 
tribe he had to have his hair all plucked out except 
a little tuft on the top of his head. Then he was 
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washed, oiled, painted, and dressed up with feathers. 
It would have been very hard for any of his family 
to have recognized Boone, when the adoption was 
over. 

When Boone had been a captive for several 
months the Indians went one day to get salt, and 
took him with them. When they returned to the 
camp Boone saw five hundred new Indians, all 
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armed and painted. He understood the Indian lan- 
guage and soon learned from their talk that they 
were planning an attack on Boonesborough. Boone 
knew now that there was no time to lose, that he 
must make his escape at once. 

BOONE ESCAPES AGAIN 

We may be sure that Boone did not sleep much 
the night on which he heard that the settlement in 
which his wife and children were living was to be 
attacked. He arose very early the next morning, 
and obtained permission to go hunting. 

So sure were the Indians that their adopted son 
would never try to make his escape from them, that 
they gave him a great deal of freedom. 

As soon as he was out of sight of the Indians, he 
headed straight for Boonesborough, which was one 
hundred and sixty miles away. For five days he 
struggled through woods, swamps, and rivers, and 
over mountains, with scarcely anything to eat the 
entire time. 

At the end of the fifth day he reached Boones- 
borough, more dead than alive. The settlers could 
scarcely believe their eyes, for they had not expected 
to see him again. They were so certain that he 
would never return that his wife had taken their 
children and gone back to her brother's home in 
North Carolina. 
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THE DEFENSE OF BOONESBOROUGH 

As soon as the men in Boonesborongh heard that 
they were to be attacked by the Indians, they began 
to prepare to defend their settlement. To Boone's 
great surprise, day after day passed and no Indians 
appeared. They did not come until nearly three 
weeks after Boone had made his escape; but then 
they arrived with . over five hundred men. In 
Boonesborough there were but fifty. 

For nine days the Indians fought against the little 
camp, but the fifty brave men behind their strong 
walls were a match for the five hundred Indians. 
At the end of the ninth day the Indians had lost a 
number of men and in disgust they marched away. 

HE RETURNS TO NORTH CAROLINA 

Boone now went to North Carolina, where he was 
received with great joy by his family, who had for 
so many months believed him dead. It was not 
long before they all returned to Kentucky, the land 
Boone loved so well. 

They settled down on a beautiful farm near 
Boonesborough, where the famous old pioneer ex- 
pected to spend the rest of his life. But some 
wicked men found that he had not secured a legal 
title to his land, and they took it away from him. 
The man who had founded Kentucky and opened it 
up as a wonderful home for many thousands of 
people did not own an acre of land in it. 
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Just about this time Boone began to hear stories 
of a new land — ^named Missouri — where pioneers 
were needed, and he made up his mind to go there. 
He was now sixty years of age, but he started out 
bravely once more to a new wilderness. 

In Missouri "he found hunting to his heart's con- 
tent, as he had when he first went to North Caro- 
lina and Kentucky, and every winter until he was 
a very old man he spent several months on a hunt- 
ing trip in the game fields on the Missouri River. 

THE DEATH OF BOONE 

Boone lived to be nearly ninety years old, and 
before his death many people went to see this man 
who was known as the greatest hunter in Amer- 
ica. But he was looked upon as more than a great 
hunter. He was thought of as one of the greatest 
pioneers of the whole country. His whole life had 
been noble, brave, and unselfish. He was truly a 
great man. 

After h^ died, in Missouri, the people of Ken- 
tucky brought his body and that of his-.wife to the 
state that he had founded. They were buried at 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and a beautiful monument 
was erected to their memory. 
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THE IMAGINARY BANQUET 
From The Arabian Nights 

My sixth brother was called Shacabac, who, be- 
cause of misfortune had to beg for food. One day- 
he gained admission to a beautiful building, in which 
lay on a sofa, in a room richly furnished, the master, 
a Barmecide, who, in the most pleasant manner, thus 
addressed him : 

*' Welcome to my house. What do you wish, my 
friend?" 

Shacabac. **I am in great want. I suffer from 
hunger, and have nothing to eat." 

The Barmecide was much astonished at this an- 
swer. ^^What!" he cried. ''What! Nothing to eat ! 
Am I in the city, and you in it hungry? It is a thing 
I cannot endure. You shall be happy as heart can 
wish. You must stay and eat of my food. What- 
ever I have is yours. ' ' 

Shac. ''0 my master! I have not patience to 
wait, for I am in a state of extreme hunger. I have 
eaten nothing this day." 

Barm. ''What, is it true that even at this late 
hour you have not eaten? Alas! poor man, you will 
die with hunger. Hallo there, boy, bring us quickly 
a basin of water, that we may wash our hands." 
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Although no boy appeared, and my brother could 
see neither basin nor water, the Barmecide nev- 
ertheless began to rub his hands, as if someone held 
the water for him, and while he was doing this he 
told my brother to do the same. Shacabac by this 
supposed that the Barmecide was fond of fun, and, 
as he liked to joke himself, he pretended to wash his 
hands, and afterwards to wipe them with a napkin 
held by the imaginary servant. 

Barm. ^^Now bring us something to eat, and take 
care not to keep us waiting. Set the table here. 
Now lay the dishes on it. Come, my friend, sit down 
at the table here. Eat, my friend, and be not 
ashamed ; for you are hungry, and I know how you 
are suffering from hunger." 

Saying these words, although nothing had been 
brought to eat, he began as if he had taken some- 
thing on his plate, and pretended to put it in his 
mouth and chew it; adding, '^Eat, I beg of you; for 
although you say you are hungry, you seem to have 
but a poor appetite. What do you think of this 
bread?" 

Shag. (Aside.) ** Truly this is a man that loves 
to joke with others. (To Barmecide.) my master, 
never in my life have I seen bread more beautifully 
white than this, or of sweeter taste. Where did you 
get it?" 

Barm. **This was made by a servant of mine, 
who makes the best bread in the kingdom. (Calling 
aloud.) Boy! bring to us the food the like of which 
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is not found among the foods of kings. Eat, my 
guest! for you are very hungry/' 

Shac. (Twisting his mouth about as if eating 
heartily.) ** Truly this is a dish worthy the table of 
the great King Solomon." 

Barm. ^^Eat on, my friend. Boy! place before 
us the lamb fattened with almonds. Now, this is a 
food never found but at my table, and I wish you to 
eat your fill of it. " 

As he said this, the Barmecide pretended to take 
a piece in his hand and put it to my brother's mouth. 
Shacabac held his head forward, opened his mouth, 
pretended to take the piece, and to chew and swallow 
it with the greatest delight. 

Shac. ^'0 my master, truly this food has not its 
equal in sweetness or flavor." 

Barm. *'Do justice to it, I pray, and eat more of 
it. The goose, too, is very fat. Just try a leg and 
a wing. Hallo, boy, bring us a fresh supply." 

Shac. **0h, no, by no means; for in truth, my 
lord, I cannot eat any more." 

Barm. ^^Let the dessert, then, be served, and the 
fruit brought. Taste these dates; they are just 
gathered, and very good. Here, too, are some fine 
walnuts, and here some delicious raisins. Eat and 
be not ashamed." 

My brother's jaws were by this time weary of 
chewing nothing. **I assure you," said he, ^^I am 
so full that I cannot eat another morsel of this 
food." 
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Barm. *^Well, then, we will now have the wine. 
Boy, bring ns the wine! Here, my friend, take this 
cup; it will delight you. Come, drink my health, 
and tell me if you think the wine good." 

But the wine, like the dinner and dessert, did not 
appear. However, he pretended to pour some out, 
and drank the first glass, after which he poured out 
another for his guest. 

My brother took the imaginary glass, held it up 
to the light to see if it was of a good bright color, 
and put it to his nose to examine the perfume. Then, 
making a deep bow to the Barmecide, he drank it 
down. 

The Barmecide continued to pour out one glass 
after . another so often, that Shacabac, pretending 
that the wine had got into his head, began to 
be tipsy. This being the case, he raised his fist, and 
gave the Barmecide such a violent blow that he 
knocked him down. 

Barm. (Very angry.) **What means this? Are 
you madf 

Shac. *^0 my master! you have fed me with your 
provisions, and treated me with old wine; and I 
have become intoxicated, and knocked you down. 
But surely you will not be angry with me for my 
ignorance!" 

He had hardly finished this speech before the Bar- 
mecide burst into laughter. **Come," said he, **I 
have long been looking for a man like you. Come, 
we shall now be friends. You have kept up the joke 
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in pretending to eat ; now you shall make my house 
your home, and eat in earnestly- 
Having said this, he clapped his hands. Several 
servants instantly appeared, whom he ordered to 
set out the table and serve the dinner. His com- 
mands were quickly obeyed, and my brother now 
enjoyed the finest meal he had ever had in his life, 
and this time it was not an imaginary one. 



Haste not ! let no thoughtless deed 
Mar for e'er the spirit's speed; 
Ponder well and know the right — 
Onward then with all thy might ; 
Haste not! years can ne'er atone 
For one reckless action done. 
Haste not, rest not ! calmly wait. 
Meekly bear the storms of fate ; 
Duty be thy polar guide — 
Do the right, whate'er betide. 
Haste not, rest not ! conflicts past, 
God shall crown thy work at last. 

— Ooefhe. 



THOR'S WONDERFUL JOURNEY 



Rosemary Carr 
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A long time ago, in the northern part of Europe, 
there lived a race of people whom we call Norse- 
men. They were brave, seafaring folk, and they 
had many gods who, like themselves, were bold and 
strong and fond of fighting. The Norsemen told 
strange tales of their adventures. 
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One of the greatest gods was Thor, the thun- 
derer. He was stronger than the others and pro- 
tected them from the giants, their enemies. In his 
right hand Thor carried a hammer. When he 
swnng it round his head the lightning flashed and 
flamed and deep peals of thunder rolled through 
the sky. The hammer never failed to strike its 
mark or to return immediately to his hand. 

One morning Thor decided to go to Jotunheini, 
the home of the giants. Just as the sun was be- 
ginning to shine, the gates of Asgard, the home of 
the gods, opened, and Thor's iron car, drawn by 
goats, rattled along the road. The chariot drove 
furiously over the rough clouds and across the shin- 
ing rainbow bridge which leads from Asgard to 
the homes of men. All day long the car rolled 
across the meadows, making a fearful noise and din. 

At night Thor stopped at the house of a poor 
peasant. **Can you lodge me over night?*' he 
asked. 

** Certainly," said the peasant, *^but we can give 
you nothing to eat, for we have nothing for our- 
selves.'* 

^^Give yourselves no trouble about that,*' an- 
swered Thor, cheerfully. *^I can provide for all.** 
Then, to the great surprise of the people, Thor 
killed both his goats, and in a minute they were 
ready for cooking. The great pot was soon sending 
savory odors through the house. 
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** The more you eat, the better I shall like it,^' said 
Thor, as they took their places at the table, but do 
not, on any account, break the bones ; when you have 
finished with them, throw them into the skins of the 
goats, which I have spread out on the hearth. '^ 

The peasant and his wife and Thalfe and Roska, 
their two children, ate bountifully; but Thalfe broke 
one of the bones to get the marrow. The next morn- 
i»g Thor was up with the sun. When he had 
dressed himself, he took the hammer and held it 
over the goatskins. At once the bones flew into 
place, the skins covered them, and there were the 
two goats as full of life as when they started out 
the day before. But one of the goats limped. When 
Thor saw it, he was so angry that his face looked like 
a thunder-cloud. Thalfe was frightened half out of 
his wits when he saw Thorns rage. The poor peks- 
ani and his wife were equally terrified. Seeing 
them in such misery, Thor was sorry, and said that 
he would forgive them, but that Thalfe and Roska 
must henceforth be his servants. Taking the two 
children, Thor set out on foot, leaving the car with 
the peasants uiitil he should return. 

All morning they traveled eastward until they 
reached the shore of the sea. Here they took a boat 
and crossed the wide waters quickly and climbed 
upon the stern shore of Jotunheim. Thor led the 
way through si deep forest. As night came on they 
looked for shelter and came upon an immense build- 
ing with a whole side opening into a great room off 
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which they found five smaller rooms. After supper, 
weary with the long journey, they were soon in a 
deep sleep. 

About midnight they were suddenly wakened by 
a terrific uproar which shook the building and made 
the earth tremble. As soon as there was light 
enough to see, Thor went into the woods. He had 
gone but a little way when he found an enormous 
giant fast asleep and snoring so loudly that the 
trees shook around him. The giant woke and rose. 
He towered over Thor as a great oak over a fern 
at its foot. 

**Who are youf, Thor asked. 

**I am Skrymer,'' answered the giant, '* but I 
don't need to ask your name. You are Thor. But 
what have you done with my glove f 

Stretching out his great hand the giant picked up 
his glove, which was nothing less than the building 
in which Thor and the children had spent the night. 

** Would you like to have me travel with youf 
feaid the giant. ** Certainly,'' said Thor. 

Skrymer proposed that they put all their pro- 
visions into one bag. They started off, the giant 
tramping on ahead, carrying the sack on his broad 
back. All day long he walked steadily on, taking 
such tremendous strides that the others could 
hardly keep up with him. When night came, he 
stopped under a great oak. 

* * There, ' ' he said, throwing down the sack. * * Take 
that and get some supper. I'm going to sleep." 
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Promptly he began to snore loudly. Thor took 
the sack, but the harder he tried to loosen the string 
the tighter it drew, and with all his strength he 
could not untie a single knot. When he found he 
could not get into the sack. Thorns anger blazed. 
He grasped the hammer and struck the sleeping 
giant full on the head. Skrymer said drowsily, 
**Did a leaf fall on my head? Have you had your 
supper yetf 

In a moment, he was snoring again. Thor lay 
down ; at midnight the giant snored so heavily that 
the> whole forest resounded with noise. Thor was 
beside himself with rage. He struck Skrymer such 
a tremendous blow that the hammer sank to the 
handle in his head. The giant opened his eyes. 
^^ What's the matter nowT' he called *'Did an 
acorn fall on my head? How are you, Thor?'' 

'^Oh, I'm just awake," said Thor. 

He waited until the giant slept again. At day- 
break he dealt him the most terrible blow he had 
ever given with the hammer. It flashed and buried 
itself out of sight in Skrymer 's forehead. The 
giant sprang up. 

*^Are there any birds up there?" he said, looking 
up. *^I thought a feather dropped on my head. 
Are you awake, Thor? The city of Utgard is not 
far off. There you will find larger men than I. 
Take my advice when you get there, little fellows, 
don't boast. You would do well to turn back while 
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you have a chance; but if you will go on, take the 
east road.'* Swinging his sack on his shoulder, 
Skrymer left. 

Thor and his companions hurried on. At noon 
a great city rose before them. After going a little 
distance they found a palace. They entered a vast 
hall filled with gigantic men, larger than Skrymer. 

They saluted Utgard-Loke, the king of the giants, 
but for a long time he did not notice them. At last, 
smiling coldly, he said, **If I am not mistaken, this 
little fellow is Thor. What feats of strength can 
you show us? No one is permitted to stay here un- 
less he excels in some difficult thing. Your fame 
fills all the world, Thor. Give us some proof of your 
power.** 

Thor answered promptly, '^I can devour food 
faster than any one here.** 

/'Truly, that would be a feat if you could do it,** 
said the scornful king, and he called a man named 
Loge to contend with him. 

A great trough full of meat was placed in the 
center of the hall. Commencing at either end, the 
contestants ate greedily and quickly. They reached 
the middle at the same moment, but Thor had eaten 
only the meat, while Loge had devoured nieat, bones, 
trough and all. Thor had to confess himself beaten. 

The king looked at Thalfe and said, **T\Tiat can 
you do?** 

**I will run a race with anyone you choose,** 
Thalfe answered promptly. 
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The king called a slender young fellow named 
Huge and told him to run with Thalf e. There never 
was such running since the world began! Thalf e 
sped along like the wind, but Huge reached the goal 
first. 

"VMien the racing was over, Thor called 'out, **I 
will contend in drinking with anyone you may se- 
lect:'' 

*^Well spoken,'' said the king. ** Bring out the 
great horn." 

A giant brought a very deep horn which the king 
said his men were compelled to drink from until it 
was empty, as punishment. 

Thor was very thirsty. He put the horn to his 
lips and drank long and deep. He thought it must 
be empty. When he looked in, he found the liquid 
rose as high as before. 

The king scoffed. Thor angrily picked up the 
horn and drank longer and deeper than before. 
When he stopped, he found the horn was still full. 
Thor became angry at tjie king's jeers. A third 
time he drank deep, fast and furiously until he 
thought the horn must surely be empty. When he 
looked he could scarcely see any difference. 

**It is plain," said the king insultingly, ^*you 
cannot succeed in this ; will you try something else?" 

**What game do you propose?" said Thor, mar- 
veling that he had failed to drain the horn. 

**0h, an easy one," replied the king, **one which 
my youngsters make nothing of. Simply lift a cat 
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from the floor/' He had no sooner said this than 
a large, gray cat ran into the hall. Thor put his 
hand under it and tried to lift it, but the cat arched 
its back as high as Thor stretched his hands. To 
do his best, he could only get one foot off the floor. 

Thor's eyes flashed. ^^I will wrestle with any- 
one,*' he challenged. Utgard Loke sneered, ^'111 
call in Ellie, my old nurse. She shall try her strength 
with you.'' 

An old woman, bent, wrinkled and toothless crept 
in. Thor seized her, but the tighter his grasp the 
firmer she stood. Her strength seemed to grow. 
After a hard struggle in which Thor strained every 
muscle he sank down. 

* That's enough," said the king. 

The feeble old woman crept out, leaving Thor 
bewildered. After the defeats, Thor and his com- 
panions were feasted. 

The next morning, at the city gate TJtgard Loke 
said farewell. * * How has your journey turned out ? ' ' 

**i have brought shame on myself," answered 
Thor frankly and honestly. *^It vexes me that you 
will hereafter think of me as a weak fellow." 

**Now, I'll tell you the truth about these things," 
said Utgard Loke. *^I have beaten you by trickery, 
not strength. In the forest, I tied the sack with 
iron wire in such a way you couldn't find the knot. 
Thrice you struck me with the hammer. Each blow 
would have killed me, but I slipped a mountain 
about me. The blows made deep clefts in its side. 
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You were hungry, but you contended against fire 
itself, which goes like the wind and devours all. 
Thalf e raced with Huge, my own thought, and what 
man is so swift as thought. The horn which you 
strove to empty had at its end the sea, and you 
drank so much that the waters are at ebb. The cat 
was the Midgard serpent encircling the world. When 
you lifted one foot our hearts were in terror. EUie 
was old age itself, which brings all to the ground. 
I can defend myself against your might only by 
magic.'* 

Thor was very angry. He swung his hammer to 
crush the giant, but lo, he had vanished. Thor went 
slowly back to Asgard with his two servants. 



NO LAND LIKE OURS 

There is no other land like thee. 

No dearer shore. 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
The home, the port of liberty, 
Thou hast been, and shalt ever be 

Till time is o'er. 

— James Gates Percival. 



THE STORY OF THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Adapted by Cabbie G. Ainsworth 

In the year 670 a. d., Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon 
prince arid Bishop of York, left Hexham, in Eng- 
land, with a train of attendants, on a journey to 
Rome. A severe storm drove them to the shore of 
Friesland, a portion of what is now Germany. The 
people of this country were heathens, but the trav- 
elers were kindly received by them and their king. 

On Christmas eve they found the people gathered 
around the oak of Giessen, sacred to Thor, the god 
of thunder of the Norse Mythology. 

Old Hunrad, the chief priest of Thor, proclaimed 
the night to be the ** death-night of the Sun-god, 
Baldur the Beautiful.'* Thor was angry with his 
people, and had demanded the most precious thing 
in the kingdom as a sacrifice. If this was not given, 
he said he would send much trouble to the people. 

The people yielded with fear and trembling; and 
Asulf, the son of Alvold and the darling of the 
people, was chosen as the victim. The boy con- 
sented. Armed like a soldier, he knelt before the 
great stone altar to receive the fatal stroke. Hun- 
rad *s weapon was raised; he was about to strike 
the sudden fatal blow when it was stopped by Wil- 
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frid, who turned it aside with his staff. The great 
axe fell on. the stone altar and broke to pieces, but 
Asulf was saved. 

Then Wilfrid preached Christ to the astonished 
people and. told them of the birth of the Saviour, 

fairer than Baldur, kinder than Freya the Good, 
greater than Odin the Wise.*' When the people 
were quiet and were wondering at his words, he 
hewed down the Oak tree of Thor, behind which 
stood a young Fir tree, pointing to the skies. 

Hunrad, the priest, was angry, but the people, see- 
ing that their god was powerless, stood and listened. 
Pointing to the Fir tree, Wilfrid spoke again : * * This 
little tree shall be your holy tree tonight. Its wood 
is the wood of peace, for your homes are built of 
fir. It is the type of everlasting life, for its leaves 
are ever green, and see, its finger points to heaven. 
Let this be called the tree of the Christ Child. Gather 
about it in your homes, not in the wild forest. 
There it will shelter no deeds of blood, but loving 
gifts and rites of kindness.** 

In the great hall of the Duke Alvold's home, all 
the people listened breathlessly while Wilfrid told 
the story of Bethlehem and the angels* song. The 
boy Asulf, at his mother's knee, whispered into her 
ear, ** Mother, listen now; I hear the angels singing 
behind the tree.** Some say it was true; others say 
it was Prince Wilfrid, with his companions, at the 
lower end of the hall, softly chanting their Christ- 
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mas hymn, ^^ Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, goodwill toward men/' 

So runs one of the loveliest of the legends of the 
Christmas tree. Whether true or not, it gives us 
another meaning to the trees which adorn our 
homes and churches at Christmas time. This brings 
out the most precious lessons of the Christmastide, 
and weaves them into a picture, both beautiful and 
real, never to be forgotten. 



PEAYEE 



More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let thy 

voice 
Else like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep and goats 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, . 
If , knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

— Alfred Tennyson. 



KING ARTHTJE'S FAMOUS SWORD 
Andrew Lang 

King Arthur had fought a hard battle with the 
tallest knight in all the land, and though he struck 
hard and well, he would have been slain had not the 
enchanter Merlin thrown a spell on the knight and 
cast him into a deep sleep. Then he brought the king 
to a hermit who had studied the art of healing, and 
cured all his wounds in three days. Then Arthur^ 
and Merlin waited no longer, but gave the hermit 
thanks and departed. 

As they rode together Arthur said, **I have no 
sword,'' but Merlin bade him be patient and he 
would soon give him one. In a little while they 
came to a large lake, and in the midst of the lake 
Arthur beheld an arm rising out of the water, hold- 
ing up a sword. *^Look! said Merlin, *Hhat is the 
sword I spoke of.'' And the king looked again, 
and a maiden stood upon the water. **That is the 
Lady of the Lake," said Merlin, **and she is com- 
ing to you, and if you ask her courteously she will 
give you the sword." So when the maiden drew 
near, Arthur saluted her and said, ** Maiden, I pray 
you tell me whose sword is that which an arm is 
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holding out of the water. I wish it were mine, for I 
have lost my sword/' 

**That sword is mine. King Arthur/' answered 
she, ^^and I will give it to you, if you in return will 
give me a gift when I ask you/' 

*^By my faith," said the king, **I will give you 
whatever gift you ask." ^*Well," said the maiden, 
**get into the boat yonder, and row yourself to the 
sword, and take it and the scabbard with you. ' ' For 
this was the sword Excalibur. **As for my gift, I 
will ask it in my own time." 

Then King Arthur and Merlin dismounted from 
their horses and tied them up safely, and got into 
the boat, and when they came to the place where 
the arm was holding the sword Arthur took it by 
the handle, and the arm disappeared. And they 
brought the sword back to land. 

As they rode the king looked lovingly on his 
sword, which Merlin saw, and, smiling, said, ** Which 
do you like best, the sword or the scabbard!" ^^I 
like the sword," answered Arthur. ^^You are not 
wise to say that," replied Merlin, ^^for the scab- 
bard is worth ten of the sword, and as long as it is 
buckled on you, you will lose no blood, however 
sorely you may be wounded." 

So they rode into the town of Carlion, and Ar- 
thur's knights gave them a glad welcome, and said 
it was a joy to serve under a king who risked his 
life as much as any common man. — Adapted. 



A LITTLE DUTCH HERO 
Gbace J. Mabtin 

The little country of Holland is so low and flat 
that the sea would overflow it during high tide if 
there was not something to stop it. Long ago the 
people of Holland built thick walls of earth along 
the shore, and it is these walls that have kept the 
land from being covered with water. These dikes 
are very broad at the bottom and slope gradually to 
the top. 

At an early period in the history of Holland, a 
little boy was born in Haarlem, one of the coast 
towns. One day when he was about eight years 
old, he asked permission to take some cakes to a 
poor blind man, who lived at the other end of the 
dike. His father said he might go, but told him 
not to stay too late. The child promised, and set 
off on his little journey. The blind man thankfully 
took his young friend's cakes, and the boy remem- 
bering his father's orders, did not wait, as usual, to 
hear one of the old man's stories, but as soon as he 
had seen him eat one muffin, started on his way 
home. 

As he walked along by the dike, he stooped to pull 
the little blue flowers which his mother loved so well. 
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At the same time, in childish gaiety, he hummed a 
merry song. The road at length became more lonely, 
and soon neither the joyous shout of the villager 
returning to his cottage home, nor the rough voice 
of the carter grumbling at his lazy horses, was any 
longer to be heard. The night was falling; not, 
however, a dark night, but one of those beautiful, 
clear, moonlight nights, in which every object can 
be seen, though not as plainly as by day. 

The child looked up in dismay and thought of his 
f athei:, and what he had said about his return, and 
was about to hurry home, when suddenly a slight 
noise, like the trickling of water upon pebbles, at- 
tracted his attention. He drew near to where the 
noise came from, and soon discovered a hole in the 
dike, through which the water was flowing. With 
the quick understanding which every child in Hol- 
land has about such things, the boy saw that the 
water must soon enlarge the hole through which it 
was iibw only dropping, and that utter and general 
ruin of the country would be the^ result. The first 
thought that came to him was to put his finger into 
the hole. This he did and to his delight he found 
that he had stopped the flow of the water. 

This was all very well for a little while, and the 
child thought only of the success of his plan. But 
the night was coming on, and with the night came 
the cold. The little boy looked around in vain. No 
one came. He shouted — ^he called loudly — ^no one 
answered. He decided to stay there all night, but 
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alas ! the cold was becoming every moment more bit- 
ing and the poor finger fixed in the hole began to 
feel numb. Soon his hand felt numb and then the 
whole arm. The pain became still greater, still 
harder to bear, but yet the boy moved not. Tears 
rolled down his cheeks as he thought of his father, 
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of his mother, of his little bed, where he might now 
be sleeping so soundly; but still the little fellow 
stirred not, for he knew that if he removed the small 
slender finger which was holding back the water, not 
only would he himself be drowned, but his father, 
his brothers, his neighbors — ^nay, the whole village. 
At daybreak he was found in the same painful 
position by a minister returning from visiting some- 
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one who was sick. As he came near, he thought he 
heard groans, and soon discovered a child seated on 
a stone, writhing from pain, and with pale face and 
tearful eyes. 

*^In the name of wonder, boy,'' he exclaimed, 
**What are you doing there?" 

**I am keeping the water from running out," was 
the answer of the child, who, during the whole night, 
had been proving his heroic courage. 

History has handed down to us the names of many 
a warrior, but she has left us in ignorance of the 
name of this real little hero of Haarlem. 



Our lives are albums written through 
With good or ill, with false or true ; 
And as the blessed angels turn 

The pages of the years, 
God grant they read the good with smiles. 

And blot the ill with tears. , 

G. Whittier. 



THE GRATEFUL BEASTS 
The Gbimm Brothebs 

A certain man who had lost almost all his money 
resolved to set off with the little that was left him, 
wishing to travel into the wide world. Then the 
first place he came to was a village, where the young 
people were running about crying and shouting. 
^^What is the matter?'' asked he. 

^^See here," said they, ^'we have got a mouse that 
we make dance to please us. Do look at him; what 
a droll sight it is! how he jumps about!" 

But the man pitied the poor little thing, and said, 
^^Let the mouse go, and I will give you money." So 
he gave them some, and took the mouse and let 
it run ; and it soon jumped into a hole that was close 
by, and was out of their reach. 

Then he traveled on and came to another village, 
and there th^ children had got an ass that they made 
stand on its hind legs, and tumble, and cut capers, 
at which they laughed and shouted, and gave the 
poor beast no rest. So the good man gave them 
some of his money to let the poor thing go away in 
peace. 

At the next village he came to, the young people 
had found a bear that had been taught to dance, and 
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they were teasing the poor thing sadly. Then he 
gave them, too, some money to let the beast go, and 
the bear was very glad to get on his four feet, and 
seemed quite at his ease and happy again. 

But now he found that he had given away all the 
money he had in the world, and had not a shilling in 
his pocket. Then said he to himself, ^^The king has 
heaps of gold in his treasury that he never uses ; I 
cannot die of hunger, so I will borrow a little, and 
when I get rich again I will repay it all.'' 

So he managed to get into the treasury, and took 
a very little money; but as he came out the king's 
guards saw him, and said he was a thief, and 
took him to the judge, and he was sentenced to be 
thrown into the water in a box. The lid of the box 
was full of holes to let in air, and a jug of water and 
a loaf of bread were put in. 

While he was swimming along in the water very 
sorrowfully, he heard something nibbling and biting 
at the lock ; and all of a sudden it fell off, the lid flew 
open, and there stood his old friend the little mouse, 
which had done him this service. And then came the 
ass and the bear, and pulled the box ashore ; and all 
helped him because he had been kind to them. 

But now they did not know what to do next, and 
began to consult together. All of a su(^^/?i a wave 
threw on the shore a beautiful white''^ tone that 
looked like an egg. Then the bear said, ''That's a 
lucky thing; this is the wonderful stone, and who- 
ever has it may have everything else that he 
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wishes/' So the man went and picked up the stone, 
and wished for a palace and a garden, and a pair of 
horses ; and his wish was fulfilled as soon as he had 
made it. And there he lived in his castle and gar- 
den, with fine stables and horses; and all was so 
grand and beautiful that he never could wonder and 
gaze at it enough. 

After some time several merchants passed by that 
way. **See,'' said they, *^what a princely palace. 
The last time we were here it was nothing but a 
desert waste.'' They were very eager to know how 
all this had happened, and went in and asked the 
master of the palace how it had been so quickly 
raised. 

^^I have done nothing myself," said he; *4t is the 
wonderful stone that did it all." 

^'What a strange stone that must be!" said they; 
then he invited them in and showed it to them. 
They asked him whether he would sell it, and offered 
him all their goods for it. And the goods seemed so 
fine and costly that he quite forgot that the stone 
would bring him in a moment a thousand better and 
richer things, and he agreed to make the bargain. 

Scarcely was the stone, however, out of his hands 
before all his riches were gone, and he found him- 
self sittin^j in his box in the water, with his jug of 
water an^ loaf of bread by his side. The grateful 
beasts, the mouse, the ass, and the bear, came di- 
rectly to help him; but the mouse found she could 
not nibble off the lock this time, for it was a great 
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deal stronger than before. Then the bear said, **We 
must find the wonderful stone again, or all we can 
do will be no use/' 

The merchants, meantime, had taken up their 
abode in the palace ; so the three friends went there, 
and when they came near the bear said, '^ Mouse, go 
in and look through the keyhole and see where the 
stone is kept; you are small, nobody will see you/' 

The mouse did as she was told, but soon came 
back and said, ^^Bad news ! I have looked in, and the 
stone hangs under the looking-glass by a red silk 
string, and on each side of it sits a great cat with 
fiery eyes to watch it/' 

Then the others took counsel together, and said, 
^*Go back again, and wait till the master of the pal- 
ace is in bed asleep, then nip his nose and pull his 
hair." 

Away went the mouse and did as they told her, 
and the master jumped up very angry, and rubbed 
his nose and cried, ^* Those rascally cats are good 
for nothing at all, they let the mice eat my very nose 
and pull the hair off my head." Then he hunted 
them out of the room, and so the mouse had the best 
of the game. 

Next night, as soon as the master was asleep, the 
mouse crept in again and nibbled at the red silken 
string to which the stone hung till it dropped, and 
she rolled it along to the door ; but when it got there 
the poor little mouse was quite tired, and said 
to the ass, **Put in your foot and lift it over the 
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threshold/' This was soon done, and they took up 
the stone and get off for the waterside. Then the ass 
said, ^^How shall we reach the boxT' 

^^That is easily managed, my friend,'' said the 
bear, ^^I can swim very well, and do you, donkey, 
put your forefeet over my shoulders; — ^mind and 
hold fast, and take the stone in your mouth ; as for 
you, mouse, you can sit in my ear." 

It was all settled thus, and away they swam. 
After a time the bear began to brag and boast, ^^ We 
are brave fellows, are not we, ass?" said he, '^what 
do you think?" But the ass held his tongue and 
said not a word. 

^^Why don't you answer me" said the bear, **you 
must be an ill-mannered brute not to speak when 
you're spoken to." 

When the ass heard this, he could hold no longer ; 
so he opened his mouth and dropped the wonderful 
stone. 

*^I could not speak," said he; **did you not know 
I had the stone in my mouth? now 'tis lost and that's 
your fault." 

^*Do but hold your tongue and be easy," said the 
bear, **and let us think what's to be done." 

Then a council was held; and at last they called 
together all the frogs, their wives and families, re- 
lations and friends, and said, ^*A great enemy is 
coming to eat you all up ; but never mind, bring up 
plenty of stones, and we'll build a strong wall to 
guard you." 
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The frogs hearing this were dreadfully fright- 
ened, and set to work, bringing up all the stones 
they could find. At last came a large, fat frog pull- 
ing along the wonderful stone by the silken string ; 
and when the bear saw it, he jumped for joy, and 
said, ^^Now we have found what we wanted.'' So 
he released the old frog from his load, and told him 
to tell his friends they might go about their business 
as soon as they pleased. 

Then the three friends swam off again for the 
box, and the lid flew open, and they found that they 
were but just in time, for the bread was all eaten, 
and the jug almost empty. But as soon as the good 
man had the stone in his hand, he wished himself 
safe and sound in his palace again ; and in a moment 
there he was, with his garden and his stables and his 
horses; and his three faithful friends dwelt with 
him, and they all spent their time happily and mer- 
rily as long as they lived. 



For every evil under the sun 
There is a remedy, or there is none ; 
If there is one, try and find it ; 
If there is none, never mind it. 



THE STORY OF A STONE 
D. B. 

A great many thousands of years ago, a great part 
of North America was covered with water. In those 
far-off days there lived in this water a little animal 
which today we call a Polyp. He was a curious 
creature, very small, and something like a flower in 
appearance, so we might call him a plant-animal. 

One day, the sun shone into the water and set 
this little fellow free from the egg in which he was 
confined. For a time he floated about near the hot-' 
tom of the ocean, but at last settled down on a bit 
of shell, and fastened himself to it. Then he made 
an opening in his upper side, formed for himself a 
mouth and stomach, thrust out a whole row of feel- 
ers, and began catching whatever morsels of food 
came in his way. 

The little Polyp had a great many strange ways, 
but the strangest of all was his gathering little bits 
of limestone from the water and building them up 
round him, as a person does who builds a well. 

But this little animal became lonesome on the bot- 
tom of that old ocean; so one night, when he was 
fast asleep and dreaming as only a coral animal can 
dream, there sprouted out of his side another little 
creature exactly like him. This new member of the 
family very soon began to wall himself up with lime- 
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stone as his parent had done. From these Polyps, 
many other little ocean children were formed, till at 
last there were so many of them, that they were 
crowded close together. After a while there was 
hardly enough limestone to go around, so they had 
to begin to make themselves six-sided like a honey- 
comb. 




The family kept growing for a long time, and 
gathered together quite a lot of limestone. But at 
last a change came, a lot of muddy water came from 
the land, and covered up all the little creatures, so 
that they died. Only a stony skeleton was left to 
prove that they had ever lived there. 

This skeleton remained here for thousands of 
years. At last the earth began to rise inch by inch 
out of the water. Then the home of our little Polyps 
rose above the deep, but the skeletons of the little 
animals remained buried in the soft mud. 
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About this time the first fishes made their appear- 
ance, great fierce-looking fellows like the pike of onr 
lakes, but larger, and armed with scales as hard as 
the armor of a crocodile. Next came the sharks, as 
savage as they now are, with teeth like knives. But 
the time of these old fishes and of many more ani- 
mals came and went, and still the home of the Polyps 
lay in the ground. 




Then came the long, hot, damp time, when thick 
mists hung over the earth, and great ferns and 
rushes, as stout as an oak and as tall as a steeple, 
grew in our land. Huge reptiles, with great jaws 
and teeth like cross-cut saws, and smaller ones with 
wings like bats, next appeared and added to the 
strangeness of the scene. 

But the reptiles died ; the ferns and the rush-trees 
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fell into their native swamps, and were covered up 
and packed away under great layers of clay and 
sand brought down by the rivers, till at last they 
were turned into coal, forming for us, what some- 
one has called, beds of frozen sunshine. But all this 
time the skeleton of the Polyps lay undisturbed. 

Then the mists cleared away as slowly as they had 
come, the sun shone out, the grass grew, and strange 
four-footed animals came and fed upon it. Among 
these were odd-looking little horses no bigger than 
foxes; great hairy monsters larger than elephants, 
with very large tusks; hogs with snouts nearly as 
long as their bodies; and other strange creatures 
that no man has ever seen alive. But still the house 
of the Polyps remained where it was. 

Next came the gr^at winter, and it continued to 
snow till the mountains were hidden. Then the snow 
was packed into ice, and most of North America be- 
came one solid glacier, or block of ice. This ice age 
lasted for many thousands of years. 

At last the ice began to melt, and the glacier came 
slowly down the slopes, tearing up rocks,, little and 
big, and crushing and grinding and carrying away 
everything in its course. It plowed its way along, 
and the skeleton of our Polyps was rooted out from 
the quiet place where it had lain so long, and was 
caught up in a crack of the ice. The glacier slid 
along, melting all the while, and covering the land 
with clay, pebbles, and large stones. At last it stop- 
ped, and as it slowly melted away, all the rocks and 
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stones and dirt it had carried with it thus far, were 
dropped into one great heap, and the home of the 
Polyps along with them. 

Ages afterwards a farmer^ when plowing a field, 
picked np a curious bit of ^^ hardened honey-comb,'^ 
and gave it to a man who had studied about these 
things to hear what he would say about it. And 
now you have read what he said. 



THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES 

The night has a thousand eyes. 

And the day but one ; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 

With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes. 

And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 

When love is done. 

—F. W. Bourdillon. 



THE BAT, THE BIRDS, AND THE BEASTS 

There was once a great battle between the birds 
and the beasts. The bat wished to be on the stronger 
side, but did not know which army to join. At first 
the beasts appeared to have the best of it. Then the 
bat flew to them and offered to help. 

^^But you are a bird!'' said the beasts. 

*^Has a bird hair on its body and teeth in its 
riiouthr' replied the bat. 

Then the battle began to be in favor of the birds, 
and the bat soon flew over to that side. 

^'What beast is thisT' said the birds. 

^^I am not a beast,'' said the bat. ''Has a beast 
wings?" 

But the birds had seen him coming over from the 
beasts, and would not allow him to join them. He 
went back to the beasts, but they knew he had de- 
serted them, and they would have killed him had he 
not flown away. 

It is said that, ever since, the bat has been ashamed 
to show himself in daylight, and that he comes out 
only in the dark when the birds and beasts are 
asleep. 

He who is neither the one thing nor the other has 
no friends. 
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ANDROCLUS AND THE LION 
A Roman Tale 

In the great city of Rome, there lived many years 
ago a poor slave named Androclus. Very terrible 
things he suffered at the hands of his cruel master, 
until unable to bear his miseries any longer, he ran 
away and hid in the forests that lay beyond the city 
walls. But little could he find to eat in the woods, 
and each day growing weaker, he at last crept into 
a cave to die. Stretched upon the floor he fell into 
a deep sleep, from which he was awakened by the 
roaring of a lion who entered the cave, limping, 
and in great pain. 

Androclus saw that there was a large thorn in 
the lion's paw. Though much afraid he took the 
paw in his hands and, with a quick, strong pull, drew 
out the thorn. Immediately the pain was relieved. 
The lion licked Androclus' hands, rubbed his head 
against him, and lay down at his feet. Androclus 
was no longer afraid. That night lion and slave 
slept side by side. 

Next morning the lion went out into the w'oods, 
but soon came back bringing with him food for 
Androclus. This he did for many days, and the 
slave was happier in the cave than he had ever been 
in his master's house. 
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At length, Roman soldiers, travelling through 
the woods, found Androclus and brought him back 
to Rome. According to the law, slaves who ran 
away must fight with wild animals in a ring before 
the people. To make these animals fiercer, no food 
was given to them for days beforehand. 

Into the ring, then, they brought Androclus on 
an appointed day. Thousands of people sat above 
on raised seats to watch the fight. No one uttered 
a word of pity for the poor slave. A door in the 
wall opened, and a hungry lion leaped in. With a 
roar, he rushed toward the slave, who leaped 
lightly aside as the lion sprang upon him. Then a 
strange thing happened. There was a cry of joy 
from the slave as he threw his arms about the lion, 
who licked his hands. Leaning against him An- 
droclus faced the people. J'he old friends had met 
once more. 

The crowd gazed in astonishment, and asked An- 
droclus what magic power he had over the beast. 
Then Androclus told them of his misery with his 
master, and of his happy days in the cave. ^^I am 
a man,'' said he, **yet no man has been kind to 
me. It has remained for a wild beast to love and 
protect me.'' The hearts of the people were moved, 
and they cried with a loud voice: ^^Life for the 
slave and the lion! Freedom for both." 

So Androclus became a free man, and for years 
after he and his lion were among the sights of old 
Rome. 



THE PRICE OF A SONG 
La Fontaine 

In one of the great tenement houses in Paris, a 
cobbler lived in the basement, and just above him, 
on the first floor, a very rich man. The cobbler 
was poor but happy. He sang all day as he made 
or mended shoes. 

The rich man had much money, and at night he 
lay awake planning how to invest it so as to make 
more, and often wondering if it were all quite safe. 

Usually it was morning when he fell asleep. But 
the cobbler was up at daylight and began his work 
and his singing almost as soon as he could see. 

This troubled the rich man, and he said to a wise 
friend: **What am I to do? I can't sleep at night 
for thinking about my money, and I can't sleep in 
the morning because of that cobbler's singing." 
Together they formed a plan. 

Next day the rich man came down to the base- 
ment where the cobbler was working and singing 
as usual. The cobbler was glad when he saw him 
come in. **Now," thought he, *^I shall have an 
order for a fine pair of boots, and he will pay me 
well for my work." 

But the rich man had another purpose in his mind. 
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He carried a small bag in his hand. Qut of it he 
took a purse and gave it to the cobbler, saying: 
'*! have brought you one hundred crowns as a 
present/' 

The astonished cobbler said: *^I cannot take the 
money, sir, I have done nothing to earn it. Why 
do you give it to meT' 

** Because you are the happiest man I know, and 
the most contented. '^ 

**It is to be all mine, and you will never ask for it 
again r^ 

*^ Never.'' 

^^0, thank you, sir, thank you. You are so very 
kind." 

After the rich man had gone, the delighted cob- 
bler was about to count the money, when he saw 
a man in the street looking in through the window. 
He hastily put the purse into his pocket, went into 
his bed-room, and poured the coins on the bed. He 
had never seen so much money before, and he began 
to be anxious as to where he should hide it for safe- 
keeping. 

The sudden coming of his wife into the room 
scared him so that he covered the money quickly, 
and scolded her for the first time in his life. He 
hid the purse under the pillow, and left the door 
open so that he could see the spot from his work- 
bench. Then he thought that since he could see it, 
others might see it. He changed it to the foot of 
the bed. An hour later he put it under the sheets. 
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His wife asked what was wrong with the bed, 
and the fretful cobbler told her to mind her own 
business — as if the care of beds was not her busi- 
ness. He kept moving the purse from place to 
place, growing more anxious each day. The foolish 
man began to suspect even his own wife. He no 
longer sang as he worked. His friends saw that 
he left his bench every hour or so. 

But the rich man was happy. He slept long and 
soundly each morning. Day after day he rejoiced 
at the success of his plan. 

When a week had passed, the cobbler could bear 
his worry no longer. He told his wife the whole 
story. That day he carried the purse up to the 
rich man's office, put it upon the desk and said: 
*^Here is your money, sir. I cannot live without 
my song.'' 



THE THREE GOLDEN APPLES 

Nathaniel Hawthorste 

Did you ever hear of the golden apples that grew 
in the garden of the Hesperides? Ah, those were 
such apples as would bring a great price by the 
bushel, if any of them could be found growing in the 
orchards of nowadays ! 

Aiid even in the old, old, half -forgotten times, be- 
fore the garden of the Hesperides was overrun with 
weeds, a great many people doubted whether there 
could be real trees that bore apples of solid gold upon 
their branches. All had heard of them, but nobody 
remembered to have seen any. Children, neverthe- 
less, used to listen open-mouthed to stories of the 
golden apple-tree, and resolved to discover it, when 
they should be big enough. Young men, who wished 
to do a braver thing than any one else, set out in 
search of this fruit. Many of them returned no 
more; none of them brought back the apples. No 
wonder that they found it impossible to gather 
them! It is said that there was a dragon beneath 
the tree, with a hundred terrible heads, fifty of 
which were always on the watch while the other fifty 
slept. 
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Once this adventure was undertaken by a hero 
who had enjoyed very little peace or rest since he 
came into the world. At the time of which I am 
going to speak, he was wandering through the pleas- 
ant land of Italy, with a mighty club in his hand and 
a bow and quiver slung across his shoulders. He 
was wrapt in the skin of the biggest and fiercest 
lion that ever had been seen, and which he himself 
had killed; and though, on the whole, he was kind 
and generous and noble, there was a good deal of the 
lion's fierceness in his he^rt. As he went on his way 
he kept asking whether that were the right road to 
the famous garden. But none of the country people 
knew anything about the matter, and many looked 
as if they would have laughed at the question if the 
stranger had not carried so very big a club. 

So he journeyed on and on, still making the same 
inquiry, until at last he came to the brink of a river 
where some beautiful young women sat twining 
wreaths of flowers. 

**Can you tell me, pretty maidens, '^ asked the 
stranger, ** whether this is the right way to the gar- 
den of the HesperidesT' 

^ * The garden of the Hesperides ! ' ' cried one. * * We 
thought mortals were weary of seeking it after so 
many disappointments. And pray, brave traveler, 
what do you want there?'' 

**A certain king, who is my cousin," replied he, 
**has ordered me to get him three of the golden 
apples." 
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*^Most of the young men who go in search of 
these apples/' observed another of the girls, *' de- 
sire to obtain them for themselves or to present them 
to some fair maiden whom they love. Do you, then, 
love this king, your cousin, so very muchf 

*' Perhaps not,'' replied the stranger, sighing. 
'*He has often been severe and cruel to me. But I 
must obey him." 

**And do you know," asked the maiden who had 
first spoken, ^Hhat a terrible dragon with a himdred 
heads keeps watch under the golden apple-tree?" 

**I know it well," answered the stranger, calmly. 
*'But from my cradle upward it has been my busi- 
ness, and almost my pleasure, to fight serpents and 
dragons." 

The young women looked at his big club, and at 
the shaggy lion's skin which he wore, and likewise 
at his great size, and they whispered to each othisr 
that the stranger appeared to be one who might ex- 
pect to perform deeds far beyond the might of other 
men. But then the dragon with a hundred heads! 
What mortal, they thought, even if he possessed a 
hundred lives, could hope to escape the fangs of 
such a monster? 

**Go back!" cried they all; **go back to your own 
home ! We do not- wish the dragon with the hun- 
dred heads to eat you up." 

The stranger seemed to grow impatient at this. 
He carelessly lifted his mighty club and let it fall 
upon a rock that lay half buried in the earth near 
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by. With the force of that idle blow the great rock 
was shattered all to pieces. It cost the stranger no 
more effort to do this than for one of the young 
maidens to touch her sister ^s rosy cheek with a 
flower. 

**Do yon not believe, '^ said he, looking at the 
maidens with a smile, *Hhat snch a blow would have 
crushed one of the dragon's hundred heads f 




Then he sat down on the grass and told them the 
story of his life, or as much of it as he could remem- 
ber. While he was a baby in his cradle two immense 
serpents came gliding over the floor and opened 
their hideous jaws to devour him and he, a baby of 
a few months old, had gripped one of the fierce 
snakes in. each of his little fists and strangled them 
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to death. When he was but a young boy he had 
killed a huge lion, almost as big as the one whose 
vast and shaggy hide he now wore upon his shoul- 
ders. The next thing that he had done was to fight 
a battle with an ugly sort of monster called a hydra, 
which had no less than nine heads and exceedingly 
sharp teeth in every one of them. 

When the stranger had finished the story of his 
adventures he looked around at the attentive faces 
of the maidens. 

** Perhaps you may have heard of me before, '' 
said he. *^My name is Hercules.^' 

^* We had already guessed it,^' replied the maidens, 
*^for your wonderful deeds are known all over the 
world. We do not think it strange any longer, that 
you should set out in search of the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. Come, sisters, let us crown the 
hero with flowers !^^ 

**Dear maidens,'^ said he after they had crowned 
him with beautiful flowers, ^*now that you know my 
name will you not tell me how I am to reach the gar- 
den of the Hesperides r' 

*^We will give you the best directions we can,'' 
replied the maidens. ** You must go to the sea-shore 
and find out the Old One, and make him tell you 
where the golden apples are to be foimd.'' 

**The Old One!'' repeated Hercules, laughing at 
this odd name. **And pray, who may the Old One 
ber' 

**Why, the Old Man of the Sea, to be sure,'' an- 
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swered one of the maidens. **He has fifty daugh- 
ters, whom some people call very beautiful, but we 
do not think it proper to be acquainted with them, 
because they have sea-green hair and their bodies 
are like fishes. You must talk wiifti this Old Man 
of the Sea. He is a sea-faring person, and knows 
all about the garden of the Hesperides, for it is 
situated in an island which he is often in the habit 
of visiting. '^ 

Hercules then asked where the Old One was most 
likely to be met with. When the maidens had in- 
formed him he thanked them for all their kindness 
and immediately set forth upon his journey. 

But before he was out of hearing one of the 
girls called after him. 

**Keep fast hold of the Old One when you catch 
him!'' cried she, smiling. **Do not be surprised at 
anything that may happen. Only hold him fast and 
he will tell you what you wish to know.'' 

Hercules again thanked her and went on his way, 
while the maidens resumed their pleasant labor of 
making flower-wreaths. They talked about the hero 
long after he was gone. 

Hastening forward without ever pausing or look- 
ing behind, he by and by heard the sea roaring at a 
distance. At this sound he hurried more and soon 
came to a beach, where the great waves tumbled 
themselves upon the hard sand in a long line of 
snowy foam. At one end of the beach, however, 
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there was a pleasant spot where could be seen some 
green shrubbery. And what should Hercules see 
there but an old man fast asleep! 

But was it really and truly an old man! Cer- 
tainly, at first sight, it looked very like one ; but, on 
closer inspection, it rather seemed to be some kind 
of creature that lived in the sea. For on his legs 
and arms there were scales such as fishes have; he 
was web-footed and web-fingered, after the fashion 
of a duck; and his long beard, being of a greenish 
color, had more the appearance of a piece of sea- 
weed than of an ordinary beard. 

Yes, it was the selfsame Old Man of the Sea whom 
the maidens had talked to him about. Thanking his 
stars for the lucky accident of finding the old fellow 
asleep, Hercules stole on tiptoe toward him and 
caught him by the arm and leg. 

**Tell me,^' cried he, before the Old One was well 
awake, ^^ which is the way to the garden of the Hes- 
peridesf 

As you may easily imagine, the Old Man of the 
Sea awoke in a fright. But his astonishment could 
hardly have been greater than was that of Hercules 
the next moment. For, all of a sudden, the Old One 
seemed to disappear out of his grasp, and he found 
himself holding a stag by one fore and hind leg! 
But still he kept fast hold. Then the stag disap- 
peared and in its place there was a sea-bird flutter- 
ing and screaming while Hercules clutched it by a 
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wing and claw. But the bird could not get away. 
Immediately afterward there was an ugly three- 
headed dog, which growled and barked at Hercules 
and snapped fier-cely at the hand by which he held 
him! But Hercules would not let him go. In an- 
other minute, instead of the three-headed dog, what 
should appear but a six-legged man-monster, kick- 
ing at Hercules with five of his legs in order to get 
the remaining one at liberty! But Hercules held on. 

You must understand that the Old Man of the Sea 
had the power of taking any shape he pleased. 
When he found himself so roughly seized by Her- 
cules, he had been in hopes of putting him into such 
surprise and terror by these changes that the hero 
would be glad to let him go. If Hercules had let go, 
the Old One would certainly have plunged down to 
the very bottom of the sea. 

But, as Hercules held on so fast, and only 
squeezed the Old One so much the tighter at every 
change of shape, he finally thought it best to re- 
appear in his own figure. So there he was again, 
a fishy, scaly, web-footed sort of creature with some- 
thing like a bit of sea-weed at his chin. 

^*Pray what do you want with me?^' cried the Old 
One as soon as he could take breath. **Why do you 
squeeze me so hard? Let me go this moment. ^^ 

**My name is Hercules !^^ roared the mighty 
stranger, **and you will never get away from me 
until you tell me the nearest way to the garden of 
the Hesperides.^^ 
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When the old fellow heard who it was that had 
caught him, he saw with half an eye that it would 
be necessary to tell him everything that he wanted 
to know. The Old One lived in the sea, you must 
remember, and roamed about everywhere, like other 
sea-faring people. Of course he had often heard of 
Hercules, and of the wonderful things that he was 
always doing in various parts of the earth, and how 
he always did whatever he undertook. He therefore 
made no more attempts to escape, but told the hero 
how to find the garden of the Hesperides, and like- 
wise warned him of many difficulties which must be 

/ercome before he could arrive thither. 

**You must go on,^' said the Old Man of the Sea, 
^*till you come in sight of a very tall giant who holds 
the sky on his shoulders. And the giant, if he hap- 
pens to be in the humor, will tell you exactly where 
the garden of the Hesperides lies.'^ 

^^And if the giant happens not to be in the hu- 
mor,^' remarked Hercules, balancing his club on the 
tip of his finger, ** perhaps I shall find means to per- 
suade him. ^' Then thanking the Old Man of the Sea, 
and begging his pardon for having squeezed him so 
roughly, the hero again started on his journey. 
Soon he met a giant who was so made that every 
time he 'touched the earth he became ten times as 
strong as ever he had been before. His name was 
Antaeus. You may see plainly enough that it was 
a very difficult business to fight with such a fellow 
for as often as he got a knock-down blow, up he 
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started again, stronger, fiercer, and abler to use his 
weapons than if his enemy had let him alone. Thus, 
the harder Hercules pounded the giant with his club, 
the further he seemed from winning the victory. 
The only way in which Hercules found it possible to 
finish the battle was by lifting Antaeus off his feet 
into the air and squeezing and squeezing and squeez- 
ing him until finally the strength was quite squeezed 
out of his enormous body. 

•When this affair was finished Hercules continued 
his travels, which led him through the deserts of 
Africa. At last he arrived on the shore of the great 
ocean. And here, unless he could walk on the waves, 
it seemed as if his journey must be at an end. 

Nothing was before him save the great foaming, 
dashing ocean. But suddenly, as he looked over the 
water, he saw something, a great way off, gleaming 
very brightly. It drew nearer and at every instant 
became larger and brighter. At length Hercules dis- 
covered it to be an immense cup or bowl made either 
of gold or brass. 

**I have seen many giants in my time,'' thought 
Hercules, **but never one that would need to drink 
his wine out of a cup like this!'' 

It was ten times larger than a great mill-wheel 
and, all of metal as it was, it floated over the heav- 
ing surges more lightly than an acorn-cup down the 
brook. The waves tumbled it onward until it grazed 
against the shore within a short distance of the spot 
where Hercules was standing. 
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It was just as clear as daylight to Hercules that 
this wonderful cup had been set adrift by some un- 
seen power and guided hitherward in order to carry 
him across the sea on his way to the garden of 
the Hesperides. So without a moment's delay he 
climbed over the brim and slid down on the inside, 
where he spread his lion's skin and took a little nap. 

His nap had probably lasted a good while when 
the cup chanced to graze against a rock, and made 
a loud noise. The noise awoke Hercules, who started 
up quickly and gazed around him, wondering where 
he was. He was not long in discovering that the cup 
had floated across a great part of the sea, and was 
nearing the shore of what seemed to be an island. 
And on that island what do you think he saw? 

It was a giant ! 

But never was there such a big giant ! A giant asf 
tall as a mountain; so vast a giant that the clouds 
rested about his midst like a girdle, and hung like a 
beard from his chin, and floated before his huge eyes 
so that he could neither see Hercules nor the golden 
cup. And, most wonderful of all, the giant held up 
his great hands and appeared to support the sky, 
which, so far as Hercules could see through the 
clouds, was resting upon his head ! 

Meanwhile the bright cup continued to float on- 
ward, and finally touched the shore. Just then a 
breeze took away the clouds from before the giant's 
face, and Hercules saw it with all its enormous fea- 
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tures — eyes each of them as big as a lake, a nose a 
mile long, and a mouth of the same width. But the 
face looked very sad and weary. 

Poor fellow! He had stood there a long while. 
An ancient forest had been growing and decaying 
around his feet, and oak-trees of six or seven cen- 
turies old had sprung from the acorns and forced 
themselves between his toes. 

The giant now looked down from the far height 
of his great eyes, and seeing Hercules, roared out, 
in a voice like thunder : 

** Who are you, down at my feet there! And from 
where do you come in that little cupT^ 

'*! am Hercules!'' thundered back the hero, in a 
voice pretty nearly or quite as loud as the giant's 
own. **And I am seeking the garden of the Hes- 
perides!" 

^*Ho ! ho ! ho !" roared the giant, in a fit of laugh- 
ter. ^^That is a wise adventure, truly!" 

**And why not?" cried Hercules, getting a little 
angry at the giant's laughter. **Do you think I am 
afraid of the dragon with a hundred heads? And 
who are you, I should like to know?" 

*^I am Atlas, the mightiest giant in the world! 
And I hold the sky upon my head!" 

*^So I see," answered Hercules. **But can you 
show me the way to the garden of the Hesperides?" 

^*What do you want there?" asked the giant. 

^^I want three of the golden apples," shouted 
Hercules, **for my cousin, the king." 
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^* There is nobody but myself/^ quoth the giant, 
*Hhat can go to the garden of the Hesperides and 
gather the golden apples. If it were not for this 
little business of holding up the sky, I would make 
half a dozen steps across the sea and get them for 
you/' 

**You are very kind,'' replied Hercules. "And 
cannot you rest the sky upon a mountain?" 

^ ^ None of them are quite high enough, ' ' said Atlas, 
shaking his head. "But if you were to take your 
stand on the summit of that nearest one your head 
would be pretty nearly on a level with mine. You 
seem to be a fellow of some strength. What if you 
should take my burden on your shoulders while I do 
your errand for you?" 

Hercules, as you must be careful to remember, 
was a very strong man. Nevertheless, holding the 
sky seemed so hard a task that for the first time in 
his life he hesitated. 

"Is the sky very heavy?" he asked. 

"Why, not so bad at first," answered the giant. 
"But it gets to be a little tiresome after a thou- 
sand years!" 

"And how long a time," asked the hero, "will it 
take you to get the golden apples?" 

"Oh, that will be done in a few moments," cried 
Atlas. "I shall take ten or fifteen miles at a stride, 
and be at the garden and back again before your 
shoulders begin to ache." 
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*'Well, then," answered Hercules, **I will climb 
the mountain behind you there and hold the sky until 
you come bacf 

And so without more words, the sky was lifted 
from the shoulders of Atlas and placed upon those 
of Hercules. 

When this was done, the first thing that the giant 
did was to stretch himself. Next, he slowly lifted 
one of his feet aut of the forest that had grown up 
around it, then the other. Then, all at once, he 
began to run, and leap and dance for joy at his free- 
dom, flinging himself nobody knows how high into 
the air, and tumbling down again with a shock that 
made the earth tremble. Then he laughed — ^Ho I ho ! 
ho! — ^with a roar that was echoed from the moun- 
tains far and near. Then he stepped into the sea, 
ten miles at the first stride, and ten miles at the sec- 
ond, and ten miles more at the third. 

Hercules watched the giant as he still went on- 
ward, for it was really a wonderful sight, this im- 
mense human form more than thirty miles off, half 
hidden in the ocean, but with his upper half as tall 
and misty and blue as a distant mountain. At last 
the giant shape faded entirely out of sight. And 
now Hercules began to think what he should do in 
case Atlps should be drowned in the sea, or if he 
were to be stung to death by the dragon with the 
hundred heads which guarded the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. If any such thing were to happen, 
how could he ever get rid of the sky f And its Ti^eight 
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began already to feel a little heavy on his head and 
shoulders. 

*'I really pity the poor giant,'' thought Hercules. 
''If it tires me so much in ten minutes, how must it 
have tired him in a thousand years!" 

0, you have no idea what a weight there was in 
that same blue sky which looks so soft above our 
heads ! And there, too, was the bluster of the wind, 
and the chill and watery clouds, and the blazing sun, 
all taking their turns to make Hercules uncomfort- 
able. He began to be afraid that the giant would 
never come back. He gazed at the world beneath 
him and thought to himself that it was a far happier 
kind of life to be a shepherd at the foot of a moun- 
tain than to stand on its top and bear up the sky 
with his might and main. And if he did not stand 
perfectly still, the sun would perhaps fall. Or, after 
nightfall, a great many of the stars might be loos- 
ened from their places and shower down like rain 
upon the people's heads. 

I know not how long it was before, to his great 
joy, he beheld the huge shape of the giant, like a 
cloud, on the far-off edge of the sea. At his nearer 
approach Atlas held up his hand, in which Hercules 
could see three.bright golden apples as big as pump- 
kins, all hanging from one branch. 

**I am glad to see you again," shouted Hercules 
when the giant was within hearing. ''So you have 
got the golden apples!" 

**Yes, of course," answered Atlas; **and very 
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pretty apples they are. I took the finest that 'grew 
on the tree, I tell you. Ah, it is a beautiful spot, 
that garden of the Hesperides. Yes, and the dragon 
with a hundred heads is a sight worth seeing. After 
all, you had better have gone for the apples your- 
self.'' 

'*No matter,'' replied Hercules. **You have had 
a pleasant holiday and have done the business as 
well as I could. I heartily thank you for your 
trouble. And now, as I have a long way to go and 
am rather in haste, and as the king my cousin is 
anxious to receive the golden apples, will you be 
kind enough to take the sky off my shoulders 
again?" 

**Why, as to that," said the giant, tossing the 
golden apples into the air twenty miles high, and 
catching them as they came down — **as to that, my 
good friend, cannot I carry the golden apples to the 
king your cousin much quicker than you could! As 
his majesty is in such a hurry to get them, I promise 
you to take my longest steps. And, besides, I have 
no fancy for burdening myself with the sky just 
now." 

Here Hercules grew a little bit angry and gave a 
great shrug of his shoulders. It being now twilight, 
you might have seen two or three stars tumble out 
of their places. Everybody on earth looked up- 
ward in fear, thinking that the sky might be going 
to fall next. 

**0h, that will never do!" cried Giant Atlas with 
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a great roar of laughter. *'I have not let fall so 
many stars within the last five centuries. By the 
time you have stood there as long as I did you will 
begin to learn patience." 

*'What!" shouted Hercules, very angry, ''do you 
intend to make me bear this burden forever?" . 

''We will see about that one of these days," an- 
swered the giant. "At all events, you ought not to 
complain if you have to bear it the next hundred 
years, or perhaps the next thousand. I bore it a 
good while longer, in spite of the back-ache. Well, 
then, after a thousand years, if I happen to feel in 
the mood, we may change about again. You are cer- 
tainly a very strong man and can never have a bet- 
ter opportunity to prove it. People will talk of you, 
I warrant it." 

"I don't care for their talk," cried Hercules with 
another shrug of his shoulders. "Just take the sky 
upon your head one minute, will you? I want to 
make a cushion of my lion 's skin for the weight to 
rest upon." 

"That^s no more than fair, and I'll do it," said 
the giant; for he had no unkind feeling toward 
Hercules. "For just five minutes, then, I'll take 
back the sky, but only for five minutes. I have no 
idea of spending another thousand years as I spent 
the last." 

Ah, the stupid old rogue of a giant! He threw 
down the golden apples and received back the sky 
from the head and shoulders of Hercules, upon his 
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own, where it rightly belonged. And Hercules 
picked up the three golden apples that were as big as 
or bigger than pumpkins, and set out on his journey 
homeward without paying the slightest heed to the 
thundering tones of the giant, who shouted after 
him to come back. 

And there stands the giant to this day ; or, at any 
rate, there stands a mountain as tall as he and which 
bears his name ; and when the thunder rumbles about 
its summit we may imagine it to be the voice of Giant 
Atlas bellowing after Hercules. 
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